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UNCONVENTIONAL, 



CHAPTER 1. 



A TRIP TO SARK. 

One calm sultry morning in June, not many 
years ago, a large sailing passage-boat might be 
seen creeping slowly across the channel called 
the "Little RusseU," which separates the island 
of Guernsey from its diminutive neighbours, 
Herm and Jethou. Her tan sails, vainly courting 
the breeze, flapped in folds against the sluggish 
air, as she rolled from side to side upon the long 
ocean swell ; whilst the little way she made was 
due to the exertions of the crew, who, in no amiable 
mood at their irksome task, were propelling her 
at something less than a knot an hour by rowing 
their hardest with a pair of long heavy sweeps, 
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double-banked ; and thus, she crept slowly across 
the tide, and at the same time drifted along with 
it, borne upon the bosom of a sea as smooth as 
oil, and as glaring as burnished silver. 

The above passage boat, by name Alert, 
Thomas Hudson Commander, not classed at 
Lloyd's, was then on her return trip from 
Guernsey to the neighbouring island of Sark; 
between which places she was at that time the 
only regular means of communication for goods 
and passengers ; making her trips backwards and 
forwards as often as wind and weather permitted. 
If the truth must be told, she was a rum old craft, 
and not constructed exactly according to modem 
notions of shipbuilding. They called her the 
" Sark cutter," but she was in fact a three-masted 
boat, and schooner rigged, with mainsail, foresail, 
jib, and driver ; thirty-five feet over all, thirteen 
feet beam, drawing five feet aft, and sitting very 
low on the water, which, in spite of her great 
beam, made her a wet sea-boat. She was, of 
course, a dull sailer, and very heavy to pull; 
while to these bad qualities must be added the 
fact, that her timbers were " as rotten as a pear" 
— at least so said the knowing ones about the 
Guernsey quay ; and they would insinuate also 
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that it was a shame such a boat should be allowed 
to put to sea at all; adding, however, "but 
perhaps it don't much matter, for she's good 
enough to knock about upon them Sark rocks, 
and that's what they all comes to, good or bad, 
sooner or later." The fact is, her owner and 
commander, the aforesaid Tom Hudson, had 
always intended, from year to year, to raise upon 
her a streak, and shove in some new floors, and 
overhaul her bottom; but somehow or other — 
possibly because he spent the surplus of his hard 
earnings in grog, instead of laying them by for 
the repairs of his boat — ^the job got deferred from 
time to time, until the old Alert became no 
longer worth it ; and thus it happened that she 
was at length condemned to make her trips 
between the islands for only just so long a time 
as she could hold together without substantial 
repairs. 

But the word " regular," used in a preceding 
paragraph in reference to the operations of that 
crazy old passage-boat, is hardly applicable, for 
nothing could well be more irregular than they 
were. Not only were there no appelated days of 
her comiag and goiag which could be ascertained 
within a reasonable time in advance, but the 
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fact of her coming or going at all was made to 
depend entirely upon the state of the weather. 
The passenger from Guernsey had, in the first 
place, to watch the old harbour there for the 
appearance of this passage boat, as sharply as a 
terrier would watch a rat-hole ; and then, when 
fairly stowed away in her stem sheets, he would 
have to make a profound calculation of wind and 
tides before he could form a conjecture even as to 
the probable time of her arriving ; for it might be 
only an hour or two, or as many days and nights, 
according as the elements were propitious, or 
otherwise. He would have, moreover, to take 
the wise precaution, before turning his back on 
civilized life, to arrange his affairs and put things 
in order at home, in case of any unlucky set-in of 
bad weather, which might affect the probable date 
of his return to a month or so ; for whatever 
uncertainties might hang over his passage there, 
he might be sure they would affect to an equal 
degree his passage back. And all this botheration 
about a little trip of nine miles between two 
islands ! Yes ; but find if you can in the whole 
world another more dangerous nine miles of 
navigation than those between Guernsey and 
Sark, 
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On the morning in question the Alert had just 
left the pier head at Guernsey on her return trip 
to the smaller island, to which she belonged, and 
which might be seen as a long ribbon of steep 
rocky coast in the grey distance. And a charming 
little place it is, that island of Sark, and one which I 
strongly recommend the tourist to visit — ^provided 
always, and this should be distinctly imderstood, 
that he is a true lover of nature, and can, for her 
sake, dispense for a time with the ultra refine- 
ments of civilized life. To the man who has a 
thorough enjoyment of grand coast scenery, varied 
by green lanes, wooded vallies, and secluded nooks 
— all within the compass of a short walk, not 
from his hotel, but from some quiet little lodging 
house, covered with ivy and jessamine, where he 
is taken in and done for at a pound a week — 
Sark is the very place. There you may " sit on 
rocks and muse o'er flood and fell," unmolested 
either by guide or beggar, to your heart's content; 
and watch in delicious reverie the green waves, 
clear as crystal, dashing themselves into foam, 
and fretting eternally against stupendous granite 
clifis. Or you may wander in cool caverns, amidst 
pools and boulders, and zoophytes and sea- 
finemonies ; or scramble up rugged footpaths, 
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through gorse and heather as high as your chin ; 
or follow the windings of many a sh6,dy lane 
through tunnels of tangled boughs, which meet in 
an arch above your head, or between banks over- 
run with wild honeysuckle and dwarf roses, which 
fill the air with their delicious fragrance. For all 
this sort of thing Sark is the very place ; and to 
escape to such a spot, for a brief holiday, from the 
distraction of life in a city — and breathe fresh air, 
bask in pure sunshine, and enjoy nature in many 
a varied mood, without encountering the whiffs of 
factory smoke, or the screams of the railway 
whistle, which are so apt to disturb romance in 
even the prettiest nooks of the dear old country — 
is an event in one's life not to be forgotten. 

But let us return to the Alert, which was 
slowly creeping along on her way thither. How 
blue that morning was the sky above, and how 
intensely blue was the sea around her — calm as a 
lake, but ruffled here and there in streaks and 
patches by a passing zephyr, or a shoal of 
mackerel, or the overfalls produced by a race of 
the tide over the rocky bottom. "Blow, Saint 

Antonio, blow — and may the d ^1 take the 

calm," cried the Skipper ; whilst the poor fellows at 
the oars kept whistling for th? blessed breeze, whicji 
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tantalized them by an occasional cat's-paw a mile 
off, but wouldn't come near enough to help them. 
The crew consisted of the aforesaid Tom Hudson, 
on whom devolved the responsibiKties of owner 
and captain ; and his two pals, Jim and Joe ; all 
hard-visaged, weather-beaten salts, a little past 
the prime of life, and who had knocked about in 
colliers and coasting smacks during their palmier 
days. These three worthies could handle their 
old craft well enough in a breeze, but if it fell 
calm among the rocks and tides, and they had to 
take to their oars, they always looked to the 
passengers to double-bank them, and bear a hand. 
On the present occasion the cargo was rather an 
imusual one, consisting of a ton of gunpowder in 
barrels, and a sack of cartridges, for the use of 
the Sark militia ; for every man in Sark has to go 
to drill and carry the musket, imder the command 
of the Seigneur, who is generalissimo of the forces. 
There were three passengers that morning — a 
rather small complement, but that perhaps is not 
extraordinary, when we consider the nature of the 
cargo — ^viz., two ladies who were returning to 
their island home^ and a young tourist from 
England, now visiting Sark for the first time, and 
a complete stranger to them. The ladies were 
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respectively motlier and daughter, the elder being 
about forty, and tbe younger not mucb over 
fourteen years of age. Their name was May; 
that of their fellow-passenger, as indicated by a 
brass plate on his portmanteau, Mark Levisne, of 

Rectory, Suffolk. He was a fine, strong 

yoimg fellow, and had taken off his coat, and was 
standing upon one of the thwarts pushing vigo- 
rously at an oar, and helping the rowers with 
something more than mere good intentions. 
Miss May was steering ; and her Mamma lying 
back upon one of the seats under the shade of 
an umbrella, in a state of semi -consciousness, 
produced by headache and sickness ; for although 
the sea was calm, yet there was a long heaving 
swell upon it which, combined with the heat and 
the absence of wind, produced those disagreeable 
effects upon her system. Sark, with its bold 
rocky coast, stood up grey and grim in the 
distance ; and between them and it lay the two 
smaller islands of Herm and Jethou, separated 
from each other by a narrow channel. The 
surface of the sea looked as if it had been oiled ; 
and the sun poured down his fiery rays upon 
them, with an amount of heat and glare which 
astonished the young Englishman, who was &esh 
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from the dear old land of gloom and fog. And 
thus they crept slowly along. 

*' Port, Miss Nelly, please,^' said the Captain of 
the little craft, all of a sudden. " We '11 go close 
roimd the southward of Jethou. I see an air of 
wind off the land, playing about among them 
heads. Our sails will draw a bit there, and we '11 
thread our way through 'em. I know'd that 
passage well, long afore you was bom. Miss." 

" Oh, pray, Captain, don't take us among those 
horrid rocks," said Mrs. May, looking up from 
under her umbrella. " I 'm sure you needn't go 
through there ; it can't be any nearer for us ; in 
fact it looks to me quite out of our course." 

" I knows what I 'm about, Marm. This here 
is a heavy boat to pull, and if we don't take 
advantage of the little wind there is we sha' n't 
get in to-night. There 's nothing I hates like a 
calm among these here islands. It isn't often you 
comes across with us, Marm, and you knows I 
always takes you safe home again. Leave it to 
me. I knows what I 'm about." 

" We seem to be in a deuce of a tide here," said 
young Levisne. "I've been watching that rock 
at the end of Herm, and it's travelling to the 
nor'ard like old ftm." 
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"You may say that, Sir," replied Hudson. 
" There is a tide hereabouts, and no mistake. Just 
now it 's the tip-top of the springs, and running 
five knots at least. But so much the better for 
us, because we must try and get round to the 
south'ard of Jethou, and then take the northerly 
tide in the Great Russell. Port, Miss Nelly, 
please ; port a bit.'* 

" This isn't the first time Miss Nelly has steered 
the Sark boat, I fancy," said Levisne. 

"No, indeed," answered the Captain. "MissNelly 
likes the sea a deal better than her Mamma does ; 
and if she'd been a boy she'd have been a regular 
little water dog. I never seed a young girl of her 
age so fond of the water as Miss Nelly May. But 
that 's not to be wondered at, for she 's been bred 
and bom alongside of it, and almost in the lap of 
the sea, as you may say. But, by Jove, there's an 
air of wind a-coming ; I feels it quite fresh upon 
my face. Wet your hand my little lassie, please, 
and hold it up, and see if you can tell us which 
way we're a-going to have it." 

" It 's right up and down the mast, I think," 
said Jim, who was hot and grumpy with rowing. 
" A Paddy's hurricane, blowing all ways at once." 

No, it wasn't. Nelly put her hand into the 
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water, and then held it up. Sure enough there 
was a Kght air of wind cooling her open palm, and 
she said it came from the south-east. 

" That 's a pity, though. I didn't want it that 
way," said the Captain. " But never mind, we 
must take what we can get, and make the best of 
it. Now, my lads, haul aft the sheets, we're close 
upon a wind ; but if we can only save our tide so 
as to weather the Tas rock, we shall sleep in our 
beds to-night." 

The men put in their oars, and gave a pull on 
the sheets ; the Captain took the helm; Mrs. May 
shut up her umbrella ; and Mark seated himself 
by the side of Nelly. He thought her a pretty 
looking girl, and wished he had a sister Hke her ; 
but he was an only child, an orphan, and in deep 
mourning, having just lost his nearest relative, a 
grandfather. But at his age no trouble dwells 
long upon the mind; and if at times when he was 
silent a sad thought seemed to darken his brow, 
the ready smile returned when you spoke to him, 
and his eye beamed with animation. He was now 
on a trip of pleasure, with money in his purse, 
and youth and health in his fine active frame, and 
no one to curb his movements ; but he had, never- 
theless, an object in view in this trip, and a good 
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heart to follow it up with, as will by-and-bye 
appear. 

The sails were now full, the sheets drawiug, and 
the boat heeling over slightly to the light breeze, 
and going about three knots through the water, 
leaving a gurgling eddy in her wake. This was 
capital, and it brought a pleasant grin into old 
Hudson's face. Presently, however, a flash was 
seen at Castle Comet (which they had left about a 
mile astern), and then a pufif of smoke ; and then 
a cannon shot struck the water a Qouple of 
hundred yards from them, and went ricochetting 
along, making ducks and drakes in a way which 
it was curious to behold for the first time from a 
boat so near to the line of fire. 

" They 're blaziug away at that floating target 
agin," said Hudson, ".and making artillery prac- 
tice, as they calls it, from the Castle ; but it 's a 

d d shame to fire with a boat so near as we 

are. Them chaps of officers ought to be horse- 
whipped : they care no more for poor honest folk 
than if we were so many cockchafers. It was only 
a week or two agone that some chaps practising 
from a man o' war in Weymouth Bay hit a boat 
and drownded three poor fellows. I say it 's 
a shame them doings is allowed/' 
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Here another shot came booming along, and 
passed nearer to them than the former one. 

"Oh, do pray keep out of their way, Mr. 
Hudson," said Mrs. May. " Think of aU the 
powder on board. Do pray go more to the left, 
and get out of their way." 

" Them cold shot ain't going to blow up our 
powder casks," said Hudson, grinning. " But 
d — mme if I havn't half a mind to shove her 
about and go right across their line of fire, and 
see if that won't stop their nonsensical practising, 

as they calls it. That ought to stop their 

firing, if anything will." 

Bang, bang, bang, in rapid succession, and the 
balls went skimming along the water, some going 
wonderfully near the target, and others so wide as 
to pass unpleasantly near the boat. There was no 
real danger, perhaps, for the artillerymen knew 
what they were about ; but Mrs. May implored the 
Captain to take his boat a little more. out of the 
way ; so he reluctantly put up his helm, and kept 
her a point more off the wind to oblige the lady, 
for whom he seemed to have much respect. 

" I'll do as you wish, Marm," he said, " but if 
we don't get in to-night don't blame me. It was 
tpuch and go with us before, but if we keep Jier 
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away now like tins, it will be no go with ns, I 
can tell you. Howsomever, I '11 keep her a little 
off the wind for a mile or two if that '11 make you 
more comfortable. I suppose the young gentleman 
doesn't much care whether we get in to-night ; or 
the young Miss either." 

"As for me," said Levisne, "you may stop out 
for a week if you like, only you must find me in 
grub, for I 've brought none with me ; and to tell 
you the truth that row has made me feel peckish 
already." 

"Have a glass of grog. Sir? It isn't of the 
very best, but it's such as we drink ourselves, 
and you're quite welcome to it, for you've 
eamt it a-pulling just now." 

" Thank you, my good fellow, I never touch 
grog. But if you had a glass of bitter ale on 
board I wouldn't say no to it ; or if you could 
spare me a crust of bread and cheese, I think I 
could munch it with some satisfaction, for the sea 
air has sharpened my appetite most confoundedly." 

"You're as bad as my little Nelly," said 
Mrs. May, smiling, " for we never get a mile from 
the pier head before she opens her packet of sand- 
wiches. As for me, the sea has always the contrary 
effect op my system, and whether it is calm or 
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rough seems to make no difference. I get ill as 
soon as I step foot in a boat, and am always truly 
thankful when I step out of it/' 

" You don't like the sea P" enquired Mark. 

" No, indeed. It has never been a kind friend 
to me. Ten years ago it robbed me of my husband, 
and poor Nelly of her father ; and I never look 
upon it without a shudder. I have a presentiment 
too that some day it wiU be my own grave, and the 
grave of all I hold dear. The sea is my horror, 
and I can't shake off the feeling. Being obKged 
to cross it so often is the great drawback to our 
living in Sark. But we won't talk about these 
things now. Nelly, dear, get out our basket of 
provisions, and offer this young gentleman a 
sandwich, and a glass of claret. "We've just been 
on a visit to some kind friends in Guernsey, and 
they have supplied us most liberally with eatables 
for the trip, so pray make free with them. I 
think, Mr. Hudson, you put our small basket away 
among the powder casks. Will you kindly get 
it out for usP And I believe there's a small 
lantern and a lucifer box in that basket, so take 
care how you handle it," 

" Here, haul out the lady's basket, Jim," said 
the Captain to one of his men. 
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But Jim was not to be seen, having stowed 
himself away among the barrels under the deck, 
forward. 

" Why, look at that great ass," said Hudson, 
suddenly spying him out. " I *m bothered if he 
isn't smoking in there, with his head upon the sack 
of cartridges. Come out of that, you infernal old 
fooL I Ve a good mind to pitch you overboard.'* 

Jim crawled out, looking very sheepish; and 
the Captain knocked the pipe out of his mouth, 
and in so doing scattered the red-hot embers about 
the bottom of the boat. 

"There now, Tom Hudson," said Jim to the 
Skipper, " see what you ^te gone and done. You We 
a nice young man, ain't you, to be jawing of me 
and calling me an old fool. I 'm blow'd if you 're 
not another." 

They all set to work to stamp out the sparks as 
qidckly as they could ; and when this was done the 
men burst into a loud laugh, and Jim's cheek to 
his superior officer was forgotten. Anything like 
discipline on board of the Sark boat was a thing 
of course never dreamt of. 

The basket of eatables was then produced, and 
the lucifer box thrown overboard, as well as Jim's 
Vesuvians. But, strange to say, those poor things 
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would have given all they possessed in the world 
for the matches before they reached home. 

Nelly and Mark were soon capital friends, and 
did nearly equal justice to the cold fowl, hard eggs, 
and claret negus ; and then, while the boat was 
gliding smoothly along towards the reef to the 
southward of Jethou, with the Captain steering, 
and Mrs. May dozing with her head upon a car- 
pet-bag, and her face covered with a handkerchief, 
they got into friendly conversation. 

Young Levisne easily wormed out of Nelly the 
leading particulars of her brief history. She told 
him how she had been bom and brought up in Sark, 
and had lived there aU her life with her Mamma, 
being her only child, — ^how her poor Papa had been 
drowned when she was four years old, — ^how she 
and her Mamma lived in a pretty cottage of their 
own, at the bottom of a wooded valley, over- 
looking the sea, — ^how she was fond of her garden, 
and also of going out in a boat, — ^how she went to 
school, with seven other young ladies, at a seminary 
kept in the island by the Misses Barbara and 
Angelina Hobbs, — ^how she had never been to 
England in her life, or to any other place except 
Guernsey, — and how the only town she had ever 
seen was St. Peter's Port, the capital of that island. 
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He thought her a wonderftd Kttle innocent, and 
not unlikely to grow up very pretty. Perhaps he 
half wished that their acquaintance might not end 
in the boat, but that he might be invited to their 
cottage, and make her his cicerone over the island. 
At any rate he tried to do the agreeable — ^no 
difficidt matter between two young things in a 
boat at sea, with the old folks asleep about them. 
As for Nelly, she looked up now and then at him, 
from under her long eyelashes, and thought him 
very handsome, — ^and wondered at herself for 
chatting away so freely to a stranger ; but there 
was a quiet himiour, and an easy confidence in his 
manner which made her feel quite at home with 
him, and he was so gentlemanly and amusing 
that she couldn't help liking him. But she got 
nothing out of him in return for all her 
own frank replies to his questionings; and she 
coidd see that he thought her a frmny little 
greenhorn. 

They were now abreast of Herm and Jethou, 
and beginning to thread their way among the heads 
that old Hudson had talked about. Jethou is about 
a mile every way, and is let by Government to a 
farmer, who makes his rent off it by rabbits. Herm 
is much larger, containing about fifty inhabitants 
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and several houses. It lias a fine shell beach, and 
is often visited by conchologists. 

Sure enough old Hudson knew his way among 
the heads which stuck up their sharp points and 
rugged edges for two or three miles to the southward 
of Jethou; and they emerged safely from this 
perilous passage and entered the Great Bussell, 
which is a deep channel, three miles wide, between 
Jethou and Sark, through which the tides run like 
a sluice, changing their direction, not at high and 
low water, but at half ebb and half flood. As for 
their weathering the Tas rock, that was now out 
of the question, for they were close hauled, and 
with their bow pointed to the middle of Sark, 
instead of the southern extremity. Old Hudson 
declared it was no go, and that instead of being in 
by three o'clock, they might think themselves 
lucky if they got in at ten, for they would be 
obliged to He six or seven hours at anchor. So to 
while away the time they determined to try and 
catch a mackerel or two, as bait for some bottom 
fishing, while they were thus detained. To do this 
a hair line was paid out over the stem, and taken 
in tow, the hook being baited with a short piece of 
tobacco pipe, which was passed along the snood 
and over the straight part of it. This glittered in 
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the water, and as they passed through a shoal of 
fish one of them took it and was hauled in. The 
poor fool was instantly cut up for bait for his 
brethren ; and then, with another hair line over 
the other quarter, they soon had fine sport, and 
were hauling in a mackerel every minute or two as 
they passed through the shoal. It was capital fun ; 
but Nelly pitied the poor fish, and didn't like to 
see the hook torn out of their mouths, or to see them 
flapping at the bottom of the boat. Old Hudson, 
however, assured her, with a grin at her dear little 
innocence, that fish had no more feeling than the 
sole of his old boot, — that their mouths were mere 
gristle, — and as for their flapping about, that was 
the same as they did in the water, only they had 
nothing to flap against, and it felt awkward-like to 
them. " Nevertheless,'* he said to Mark, " I likes 
to see young gals tender-hearted. Do you know. 
Sir, one day I took'd up a fine lobster to her 
Mamma, and she giv'd me a shillin' for it, — ^and 
then when Miss Nelly see'd it, why blow me, rather 
than let their old woman put it all alive into the 
pot of boiling water, if she didn't take it down to 
the sea, and untie its claws, and chuck it in again.'' 
Nelly blushed up to her eyes at this story ; but 
although Mark joined old Hudson in a laugh 
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at her expense, just for form's sake, yet he 
booked the anecdote to her credit, and liked her 
immensely for it. 

And now they lost both wind and tide, and were 
becalmed mider the high table land of Sark, with 
its frowning rocks, four hundred feet perpendicular, 
close aboard of them, and the sea heaving and 
roaring at their base. But this pause in the rushing 
of the tide did not last many minutes, and it soon 
turned and began to drift them along the coast 
towards the north end of the island. The scenery 
there is magnificent, the rocks coming down abruptly 
into the sea, and leaving apparently no landing 
place ; or only here and there a dangerous spot, 
from which you might ascend by a zigzag footpath 
up the face of the cliff, if you felt equal to the 
perilous adventure. Nelly pointed out to her young 
companion the entrances to many grand caverns ; 
and also the steep side of an extraordinary place 
called the " Coup^,'' which is the most remarkable 
imtural feature of Sark. The island is shaped like 
the figure 8, with the northern loop much larger 
than the southern, and the " Coup^" is the neck of 
land which connects the two divisions. Over the 
edge of this there is only just, room for two people 
to walk abreast ; and the narrow path is bounded 
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on each side by a frightM precipice, three or four 
hundred feet deep^ with the waves dashing at the 
bottom. The island is about two nules long from 
north to south, but it took our friends only a very 
few minutes to drift along nearly its entire length ; 
and then they reached a cove, which Nelly had 
christened " Hudson^s Bay," because her old friend 
so often came to an anchor there. In this sheltered 
spot they brought up, and let go their kellick; 
holding on like grim death imtil the tide should 
turn once more in their favour. The fishing lines 
were then produced again, and with one of their 
mackerel cut up for bait they tried some bottom- 
fishing, and were soon hauling in flubbers and 
whiting by the hair of their heads, with now and 
then a small conger or dog-fish, by way of variety. 
Thus the hours passed quickly away until sunset ; 
and when the round red disc had sunk below the 
horizon, and the twilight faded into the short 
darkness of a fine midsummer-night, the tide 
turned again, and the kellick was hove up, and 
they were once more imder weigh. 

But a sad disaster now awaited the poor Sark 
cutter — ^the accoimt of which must be reserved 
for a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER 2. 

A WRECK, AND A LONG SWIM. 

We left the old Alert rounding the northern 
extremity of the island of Sark, and almost within 
sight of the romantic little harbour on the east 
coast, called the "Crenx/' for which she was 
bound, and which was to be the place of de- 
barkation of her passengers. It was a lovely 
midsummer-night, and the tide was drifting her 
in a southerly direction, and therefore towards the 
harbour, while the very light air of wind which 
just filled her sails and gave her headway, was 
contrary. Nevertheless, a couple of tacks ought 
to have taken her in, and in ten minutes the 
Captain hoped to have anchored her in safety 
within the breakwater. But a sad misfortune 
now occurred. The north-east coast of Sark is 
beset by dangerous detached rocks^ which uncover 
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at various tunes of tlie tide ; some showing their 
rugged heads at high water, whilst others are 
only just awash at the lowest spring tides. 
Amongst these dangers the unfortimate boat was 
now threading her way in the dark, and with the 
tide running at a rate which would hardly be 
credited by a stranger to these islands, were he 
not assured that its velocity is truly stated in the 
Admiralty charts at from five to seven knots per 
hour. She was standing out on the starboard 
tack, with a reef to windward of her, and the tide 
setting right upon it ; but the Captain's intention 
was to pass this reef to leeward, and then put 
about and weather it on the next tack. The 
wind, however, which had been light and variable 
all day, suddenly fell when they most needed it 
at this crisis, and left them absolutely at the 
mercy of the tide. Hudson quickly perceived 
their danger, for the surging of the sea upon the 
rocky ledge towards which they were drifting was 
not only audible, but visible even in the darkness, 
and he shouted to the men to put out the oars and 
give her headway all they could. This was done 
at once, and they pulled desperately ; but the tide 
was too strong for them, and they found it impos- 
sible to clear the reef. The doomed boat drifted 
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broadside upon it, and began to thump violently 
witb Her keel every time the heave of the sea let 
her down upon the rocks. The men pushed and 
shoved their hardest to get her off, but as they 
moved her slightly from one place she only 
became more intractably wedged in another by 
the pressure of the current against her side. All 
their efforts to get her clear were unavailing ; and 
it became a question not only how to save the 
boat but possibly their own lives. The tide was 
ebbing, and in a couple of hours it would be low 
water. In those two hours the water would fall 
about ten feet, and she would be left high and 
dry, and safe if they could only keep her upright 
until the next flood took her off again ; but was it 
possible to keep her upright in such a rough spot 
as that P If not, she would either fall over and 
get stove in, or else slide off bodily into deep 
water, and go to the bottom. All would depend 
on their keeping her upright when she fairly 
grounded; but could that be donep Hudson 
fathomed the depth all round her with a boathook, 
and gave a bad report of things. On one side of 
her was a shelving ledge, and on the other side 
deep water; while her keel had got jammed in aft 
among the irregularities of the rocky bottom, too 
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hard for any strength of theirs to be able to move 
her. It looked like a very bad job ; and then if 
their boat was lost, what would become of them 
when the tide rose again P How were they to get 
ashore and save their lives P It was dark, and if 
no one on the island could be made aware of their 
situation by signals, what was to become of them, 
left upon a half-tide reef a thousand yards from 
the land, and with a tide running like a sluice 
between them and it P Their case was evidently 
one of great danger and perplexity. But they 
did not go down upon their knees to the Virgin, or 
implore a kind Providence to work a miracle in 
their behalf. They considered calmly what it 
was best to do. 

" I tell you what, Hudson,*' said Mark Levisne, 
who appeared to have some knowledge of nautical 
matters, " suppose you give me a rope's end, and 
*l '11 swim off with it and make it fast roimd that 
head which is just showing itself twenty yards to 
windward of us; and then you can make the 
main haulyard block fast to the bight of the rope, 
and heave away taught. That ought to keep her 
from falling over." 

" Lor' bless you, my lad," was the reply, " why 
you 'd be knocked all to shivereens amongst them 
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rocks. You couldn't swim in a surf like that. 
You'd be sent head over heels, and we should 
never see no more on you. Besides, no rope 
could hold her up, or any spars either. She'll 
roll over, and go down in a few minutes, that 's 
what it '11 be I sees clear enough ; and we must 
look to ourselves, and try to save our lives 
somehow ; and how that 's a going to be done I 
don't know. But, cheer up, my lads ; don't let 's 
be down in the mouth. Come all hands and 
heave the casks out of her, and the ballast ; and 
then the old tub '11 float, and we can hold on to 
her, even if she does get a hole knocked in her 
bottom." 

The boat had now fairly groimded on her keel, 
and was rocking from side to side as the water 
left her, but more towards that side on which it 
was deepest. It was evident that in a few 
minutes she would roll over that way, and eithef 
get her bilge smashed in, or else slip off bodily 
into deep water. The only thing to be done was 
to get out the casks and ballast as quickly as 
possible. So they laid the oars with their blades 
upon the rocks, and their handles on the gunwale 
of the boat, and rolled the casks down ; one of 
the men standing on the rock, and stowing them 
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away in a heap as ihey reached him. Also, as 
soon as the water had gone down a little, and left 
more of the reef exposed, they handed out the 
poor ladies, and put them and the luggage on a 
dry spot. 

And now the boat was lying over entirely on 
one side, with her gunwale near the water's edge ; 
and all had left her except Mark, who was per- 
severing to the last in throwing overboard the 
large stones which had been used for ballast — 
when suddenly a shout and a scream were raised 
to warn him that she was going over. He had 
no time to jump to the rocks, but went over with 
the boat, taking care, however, to spring as far 
as he could away from her as she went down. 
She sank under him in twenty feet of water, and 
he swam back to the rock and was hauled out in 
safety. Thus they hadn't time to get out all the 
ballast, and so the boat sank in deep water, and 
their last hope of escaping in her was swamped 
also. 

And now let the reader picture to himself a 
desolate reef, imcovered at half-tide, but buried 
fifteen feet beneath the surface at high water, 
with six human beings standing upon it, awaiting 
certain death in three hours should no boat come 
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to their rescue. It was midnight ; the stars were 
twinkling over head ; the sea was quite cabn, but 
the whole body of it being carried along by a 
strong current ; and the dark lonely coast mock- 
ing them at a distance of half a mile, or upwards. 
There were four men and two females in that 
miserable plight. Before another day broke the 
tide would rise and sweep them off, — creeping 
up to them inch by inch, — and they would be 
drowned infallibly imless help should come in 
time. But the tide was still ebbing, and they 
had got three hours yet of hope and suspense 
before it came to the death struggle in the rising 
flood! 

There they stood, those six poor things, in the 
dark, upon the dreary reef, talking over what they 
could do to save their lives. 

"Let us light Mamma's lantern, and show it 
as a signal," said Nelly. But alas, there were 
no matches ; they had thrown them overboard. 

" Let us all shout' and scream together," said 
one of the men. " Perhaps they '11 hear us from 
the shore, and answer us." 

So they aU shouted together — once — twice — 
thrice — listening between each shout for an 
answer ; but no answer came» 
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" If we had but a match, we 'd lay a train and 
blow up one of them powder casks/' said Hudson. 
*' That would astonish 'em, I fancy, on the shore. 
But what's the good of talking? It ain't for 
myself I cares,. God knows, but for these here poor 
females. Couldn't you take little NeUy on your 
back, Mr. Mark, and swim ashore with her? I 
know'd a man once who could have done that 
easy, and thought nothing of it, and he wasn't half 
such a tall strong yoimg chap as you are. What 
an old fool I 've been all my life never to learn to 
swim; and those other two lubbers in the boat 
with me, not one of us can swim. But I see'dyou 
swim just now. Are them cliffs too far for you ? 
Couldn't you save our poor little lassie ? Try 
my lad ; it ain't so far as it looks, I warrant you." 

" My good fellow," said Mark, " if it was as far 
again I 'd try ; and I mean to try. As soon as the 
boat touched I measured the distance with my eye, 
and I know I can swim that distance ; but there 's 
such a deuce of a tide running, that 's what may 
bother me. However, I'm game to try. Only 
say the word, and in I go. Shall it be at once, 
or shall I wait till the tide slackens ?" 

Hudson grasped his hand, and whispered, "Start 
at once my lad. Now^s your best time. Make 
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straight for the shore, and go right across the tide. 
You '11 land somewhere. Then go up jbo the nearest 
house, and wake 'em up, and make 'em launch my 
dingey and come off to us. But don't hurry and 
fluster yourself. Take it cool. You 've got lots of 
time. Mind, it's the last chance for sisc on us. 
Don't throw yourself away in a funk." 

But Mrs. May overheard this charge from the 
old sailor to the gallant young man who was willing 
to risk that desperate swim, and she looked with a 
shudder upon the cold black water, and her feminine 
instincts prompted her to remonstrate strongly 
against what seemed to be an act of madness and 
suicide. So far she had borne up wonderfiilly 
under the fright and suspense they were in, and 
had not given way to hysterics or any violent 
emotion ; and as for Nelly, she seemed to have as 
much pluck as any of them, and more hopefulness ; 
for that they should all be drowned on that lovely 
night, and so near home, seemed to her youthful 
fancy a thing utterly impossible. But the thoughts 
of her young fellow traveller plunging into the 
dismal water, and swimming all the way to that 
dark coast, was a new idea which she was most 
unwilling to entertain as a right and proper mode 
of rescue. She, therefore, crept close to her 
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Mamma's side, and by looks, if not by words, 
seconded her in her remonstrances against such 
a rash attempt on the part of the young stranger, 

"Oh, pray don't think of swimming," said 
Mrs. May, laying her hand upon Mark's wet 
sleeve, as if to detain him by force. " It will be 
certain death. No man could swim that distance 
in the dark, and in such a tide ; it will be suicide 
to attempt it. If things should come to the worst, 
then try, perhaps, as a last hope; but not yet — oh, 
not yet — ^I implore you." 

" The risk is really not so great as you think," 
he replied. " I 'm a tolerable swimmer, and I 'm 
sure I can reach the shore. Last year I won 
a prize at a mile race, and that isn't a mile, or 
anything like it. I really must try. Fancy my 
stopping here through funk imtil it 's too late for 
me to be of use to any of you. Please now turn 
your back while I imdress and plunge in — and 
then, if you like, give me a cheer for God speed 
and good luck." 

But the lady still kept her hand upon his arm, 
and tried to shake his resolution. She looked in 
his face, and said, with much earnestness, " If you 
have a father, or mother, or brothers, or sisters, 
think of them, if not of yourself." 
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He replied, " I have no relations, nor perhaps 
any friend in the world who would much regret my 
loss. I am an outcast. And yet there is one who 
might be sorry if she heard I was drowned like a 
blind puppy in a ditch. Will you do me a favour P 
If I fail and you escape, send her this from me." 

He took from round his neck a hair chain with a 
locket attached, and gave it to Mrs. May, at the same 
time whispering a name and address in her ear. 
She took it, but only replied mournfully, " And 
are you really bent upon this desperate swimP'* 

" Yes; don't stop me. It 's our last chance, and 
I know I shall save you. Good-bye, dear Madam. 
Good-bye, Nelly; I'll soon come back with a 
boat for you; and then to-morrow you shall 
show me your pretty garden, and take me over 
the " Coup^." Shall I give your love to the old 
lobster if I see himP" 

He waited for no pathetic farewells in reply, but 
hurried away to the end of the reef, pulled off his 
wet clothes, shook old Hudson and the other two 
men by the hand, and plunged gallantly in. When 
he rose after the dive he turned on his side and 
waved his hand to them ; and they cheered him on 
with a shout of " God bless you my brave lad, and 
bring you back to us safe again." He then struck 
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out boldly for the shore, straight across the tide, 
as Hudson had directed. 

If the reader can swim he will know what hard 
work it is, — and how slow the pace is, compared 
with running or rowing. Or if he has ever wit- 
nessed a swimming match for the Championship, 
he will know how exhausted the men look after a 
two mile swim with the tide. The feat which 
yoimg Mark Levisne was now attempting was 
equal to Lord Byron's far-famed passage of tibe 
Hellespont ; while the current was stronger, and 
it was to be done in the dark, and with no boat 
accompanying him to put danger out of the question. 
He was alone, like Leander of old, on the black 
water — straining to reach that distant coast — ^with 
five lives besides his own depending on him, and 
no one near to encourage or help. It was a contest 
for dear life between human muscle aad the rushing 
tide. But he had never been in finer condition 
for a feat of strength and pluck ; and what was 
best of all, he had confidence in himself. On he 
went, in that most scientific and effective style of 
swimming which consists in turning the body upon 
its side, like a paper knife on edge, and keeping 
it nearly horizontal, — ^the crown acting as a 
cutwater — the left arm extended in front, while 
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with the right you make a quick and vigorous 
stroke downwards, like the revolving paddle of a 
steamer — and the legs closing straight together 
after every kick, with that sort of rounding action 
which forces out the wedge of water that is enclosed 
between them, and gives such immense impetus to 
the body as it lies on edge, extended horizontally, 
as stiff and straight as a poker in the water. On 
he went, in this most approved style of swimming, 
which has gained for the renowned Beckwith so 
many cups and prizes ; not hurriedly, but dwelling 
upon the effect of each powerful stroke imtil it was 
nearly exhausted — ^and not wasting his strength 
but husbanding it for the great distance which 
had to be swum. On he went, with regular deep- 
drawn breath, about as fast as he could walk at his 
average pace, and diminishing by four or five yards 
at every stroke with his long powerful limbs the 
thousand of them, or more, which had to be done 
before he could hope to tbuch bottom again, and 
reach those cliffs. Every now and then a cheer 
from his friends rose to encourage him ; but he was 
soon out of their sight, and did not answer often, 
knowing the value of every breath. On he went, 
strong and steady, and not exhausted yet, imtil the 
distance was about half done. But although he 
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was now so much nearer to the land than when he 
started; yet the tide had drifted him an immense 
way down the coast, and brought him abreast of 
the *' Creux/' with its breakwater, and the worst 
had to come, for the line of coast here makes a 
sudden elbow, and the tide no longer runs parallel 
to it, but rather outwards and away from it. For 
a swimmer to slacken his efforts, or lie on his back 
and rest in such a current, would be to give up 
his only chance of reaching land at all, and be 
carried out to sea past the island altogether. Mark 
goon perceived this dangerous crisis in the adven- 
ture, and its probable fatal consequences. The 
mere distance was now comparatively nothing, but 
the horrid tide would spoil all. In order to 
take a momentary survey of the position, he threw 
himself upon his chest, in the usual clumsy manner 
of swinaning, and raised his head high above the 
water. Oh, joyous sight, — there was hope yet. 
He spied through the darkness a large two-masted 
boat, lying at anchor imder the shelter of one of 
the projecting headlands which bound the little 
cove where they have made the harbour. So he 
let his legs drop under him, and commenced 
treading water, while he shouted with all his 
might, " Boat-a-hoy ; Boat-a-hoy." 
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It was a fishing lugger, and there were two 
men in it asleep under the sails. They had been 
putting down their trots for conger, before sunset, 
and were going to take them up again in the grey 
of the morning, as soon as the tide slackened. In 
the meantime they were trying to get a wink of 
sleep upon a " soft plank," as Jack says, with the 
jib overall. The loud shouts of " Boat-a-hoy," 
borne distinctly from seaward along the surface of 
the water, aroused these worthy tars, and they 
turned out at once and looked about 'em. After a 
time they could just see in the dim light "the 

head of some poor b r a-hallooing out to 'em;" 

so one of the men jumped into a dingey they had 
astern, and pulled ojff to the rescue; while the 
other got up the anchor of the big boat, and 
sculled her out into the tide, to give the man in 
the dingey a better chance of getting aboard 
again. All this Mark saw going on, with such 
joy as a man must feel who is about to be saved 
from a lingering and certain death. In a few 
minutes the small boat was rowed up to him, and 
a hard rough hand put out, with the help of 
which he hauled himself in over the stem. Thus 
he was saved ; and those on the reef were now as 
good as saved too ; their rescue was certain also. 
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As soon as Mark and his deliverer were on 
board the large boat, the men let go their anchor 
again, and gave the shivering and naked swimmer 
an old pair of canvas trousers and a heavy pea- 
jacket to put on ; and poured him out a glass of 
grog, which this time he did not refuse. He then 
told them about the wreck of the Sark cutter ; and 
how old Hudson, with two men, and two lady 
passengers were left upon the reef. They said it 
was the first time they'd known old Tom get into 
a mess with his boat, but it was a good job the 
tub had gone down, for she was fifty year old, and 
only fit to break up for fire wood, and it was a 
shame they ever took people across in such a 
craft. As for going after the poor creturs on the 
reef, they must wait till the tide turned, and that 
would be an hour or more. 

To wait, wait, wait a weary hour was insup- 
portable to Mark, and at last he begged for the 
dingey to try and row himself to the reef against 
the tide. They told him to take it if he liked, 
and keep close in along shore ; but that if he did 
reach the reef it would give him a warming. 
They let him have a lantern to stick on the 
bow, as a signal to his friends; and off ho 
startedi 
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The dingey was a short wide boat, shaped likp 
a wahiut shell, sitting very light upon the water, 
and not heavy to row in calm weather. Mark 
pulled lustily with the short paddles, and in time 
got round a headland which brought his light 
into view of his friends on the reef. As soon as 
they saw it they set up a shout of joy, which put 
fresh strength into his arms ; and after half an 
hour's hard battle with the tide he at length 
succeeded in reaching the reef. Hudson pointed 
out a calm spot for landing where there was no 
run, and into that he pulled the little punt ; and 
then they all came down to bless their deliverer, 
and grasp him by the hand. It was a scene 
which must be left to the imagination of the 
reader; but one little incident which occurred 
during their mutual congratulations may be 
worthy of note, viz., that the yoimg swimmer, 
who had saved the lives of the party, fairly took 
up Nelly in his arms and kissed her ; and as he 
put her down again whispered playfuUy in her 
ear that it was for her sake chiefly that he had 
swum off for the boat. 

And now they agreed to put the ladies ashore 
as quickly as they could ; but as the little dingey 
Would not carry the whole party, it was arranged 
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that Jim was to make a first trip with the ladies, 
and then return for his pals and Mark, who, in 
the meantime, were to be left upon the reef. 
There was a little protesting against this, at first, 
on the part of the fair passengers ; but they 
were overruled, and made to comply. Before 
the dingey could return, however, the tide had 
slackened, and the large boat arrived under sail and 
anchored near the reef. Both crews then worked 
hard at putting the casks of powder, and other 
things, on board of her, with the help of the 
^g^y > aiid thus, in the course of an hour or two 
the rest of the party, together with the cargo, 
were safely landed at the Creux. There they 
found Mrs. May and her daughter waiting for 
Mark, — for they could not possibly leave, they 
said, until they had seen their gallant deliverer 
safe on terra firma. Once more they thanked 
him in the most grateftd tenns for the inestimable 
service he had rendered them ; and as the least 
return she could make, Mrs. May pressed him to 
go home with them at once, and make her cottage 
his head quarters so long as he stayed in the island. 
He accepted her kind invitation for a day or two, 
at any rate ; especially, he said, because he hoped 
to enlist Miss Nelly's services as a guide to the 
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curiosities and lions of Sark ; and yet, he added, 
as lie looked round upon the stupendous scenery 
of the " Creux/* looming through the haze of the 
early morning, "if there is much of this sort of 
thing in the island I may perhaps be tempted to 
send for my photographic paraphernalia, and stay 
here longer than I intended at first/' 
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CHAPTER 4. 



A WIDOW'S COT. 



The Creux and the Coup^ are two of the chief Kons 
of Sark ; in fact they are sufficiently remarkable 
objects to be lions of any place. The Coup^ has 
been already described as a narrow ridge con- 
necting Great and Little Sark (as the two divisions 
of the island are called), about four feet wide, a 
hundred yards long, and with a precipice of about 
the same depth on each side, with the sea roaring 
at the bottom. The little harbour called the Creux, 
where we left our shipwrecked party at the end of 
the last chapter, is as remarkable in its way as the 
Coupe, and well worthy of description. Imagine, 
in the first place, a perpendicular wall of very 
dark rocks, of enormous height, and having a deep 
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but narrow indentation, so as to form a Kttle cove 
or bay, across the mouth of which a rude pier or 
breakwater is constructed, with only an opening 
left at one end wide enough for a boat to pass 
through, and you have a small snug harbour, 
accessible so far only from the sea. In order to 
get down to it from the heights above, you follow 
a winding road along a valley which terminates 
abruptly in the perpendicular face of the cliff, and 
from near the end of which a timnel has been cut 
through the solid rock to the beach of the harbour. 
It now remains to pile up, in imagination, imqiense 
ledges of rock on each side of the entrance, and 
remember that a ftirious tide is nearly always 
running one way or the other directly across it, 
and you have a tolerable idea of this delectable 
snuggery for fishing boats. Go and see it, if you 
can, for the first time, at sunrise on a dewy 
Bummer's morning, when the ruddy light is just 
breaking through the wreaths of mist which hang 
about the sides of those stupendous rocks, and is 
tipping their rugged edges with vermilion, the 
rest being still in broad purple shadow and 
dripping with moisture. Or go and lie in a boat 
within its cool recess on a sultry summer's after- 
noon ; for it faces the north-east, and is then in 
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deep shade, aflEbrding a ddicioiu letieat from the 
heat and glare oatBide. Nor ooglrf another 
channing feature of the place to he omitted, viz., 
the amazing cleanieaa of the water, thiOQg^ whidi 
yoa can pLiinly see the rockj hottom at a con- 
siderable depth, with the fronds of sea-weed 
waying about, and the keels of the boats as they 
ride at anchor; and even their anchors too, if you 
shade your eyes with yonr hand, and look straight 
down into the dear green water. 

Snch is the Creox Harbour, one of the great 
cariosities of Sark ; and it was npon the shingly 
beach of tlus strange place that we left onr boating 
party, safely landed after their night's perilous 
adventure. The son was just rising over the 
distant coast of France, and everything was wet 
with dew; and the poor ladies looking damp, 
wan, and chiUy. The men were in better jilight, 
however, having had more than one good pnll at 
the brandy bottle ; and they were now ready to 
shoulder the luggage and start for the cottage, 
nearly a mile distant. Mark perceived that 
Mrs. May was much ftigged, and walked with 
difficulty ; he therefore offered her his arm, which 
she accepted gladly, while she leant upon Nelly's 
shoulder on the other side. Fortunately, as they 
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passed through the tunnel, they found her wheeled 
chair, which had been taken there the day before 
in anticipation of her arrival, and left, as things 
may be left in a little Utopia like this. Mark 
pushed her up the pretty winding road which led 
to the table land ; admiring, as he went along, the 
tangled clumps of ivy and honeysuckle which 
hung over the steep banks, and inhaling the sweet 
perfume of the wild flowers which had rooted 
themselves in every available nook. At last they 
came to a spot which was no longer navigable for 
the chair, being in fact a steep narrow lane, wind- 
ing down another valley, and leading apparently 
once more to the beach. Here Mrs. May was 
compelled to dismount ; and while the men went 
forward to deposit the luggage at the house, and 
Nelly to wake up their old dame Bridget, Mark 
helped his kind hostess carefully and slowly down 
the lane. The ravine through which they were 
descending was thickly wooded on both sides ; 
and the little rough footpath zigzagged about 
amongst gorse, and broom, and ferns as high as 
your head. There was also a brook to be crossed 
every now and then, which went brawling down 
the valley to the sea. At last they arrived at the 
gate of the cottage, and joined the rest of the 
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party ; and Mark was then shown his first peep 
of Nelly's garden, and the window of the room 
which he was to occupy, under a thatched gable, 
and nearly hidden by flowering creepers which 
had been trained about it with more regard to the 
picturesque than to utility, and you may be sure 
by some clever little female fingers. 
. Mrs. May was, of course, the first to welcome 
her young guest to her cottage. 

"It is a humble little place," she said, "but 
we will try and make you at least as comfortable 
as you would be at the Inn ; and I assure you 
it will be a great pleasure to myself and little 
Nell to have our solitude enlivened by a visitor 
from dear old England ; for we live here all by 
ourselves, and rarely see anyone from the great 
world." 

Mark made a suitable reply, and added, as he 
looked round the garden and got the whole of 
the pretty little place into focus, " This is really 
ecstatic. I have often dreamt of such a spot as 
this, but never in my waking hours, did I believe 
in the possibility of such a dream being realized. 
The ornamental villas which you see in England 
are not often to my taste — with their fancy 
gothio, and barge boards, and label moulds — ^and 
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the garden artfully laid out and fastidiously kept 
up, without a weed, or a twig out of place. This 
sort of laborious attempt to be pretty doesn't 
satisfy me. The pedantry of neatness, and the 
torturing of nature may be carried too far. But 
here you have exactly hit upon the right thing. 
Your cottage is a perfect gem, and I have fallen 
in love with it already." 

"Perhaps you are rather given to falling in 
love,'* said Mrs. May, smiling, and thinking of 
the hair chain and locket, which for safety she 
had put round her own neck, and was then actually 
wearing." 

" No, indeed. I am painftdly fastidious in 
such matters, and my reward has been of course 
grievous disappointments. You see before you a 
miserable, blighted creature ; one to whom dame 
Fortune has been unusually severe." 

The lady scanned her new acquaintance from 
top to toe, as he stood before her ; with his wet 
locks, and bare neck, and a fisherman's old pea 
coat and tarred trousers on ; and even in that 
disguise she thought she had never seen a hund- 
Bomer youth, or one upon whom her own sex 
would be more likely to shower their favours. 

During the brief conversation between her 
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Mamma and their guest, Nelly had been busy at 
the strawberry bed, and now came up to them 
with a cabbage leaf filled with the dewy fruit, 
which she offered to Mark, telling him at the same 
time that her Mamma was an invalid, and never 
ate any. ' Of course she had been gathering them 
expressly for him : and very fine ones they were, 
the plants being, as she said, a new sort, and from 
the Seigneur's garden. 

"And who may this Seigneur be, Nelly P** he 
enquired, as he helped himself out of the cabbage 
leaf. " Is he the great autocrat of Sark, who 
keeps you all in order?" And then, turning to 
her Mamma, who was smiling at his remark^ he 
added, " You see I caJl your daughter Nelly — 
already; for you must know we became capital 
friends in tha boat whilst you were asleep on the 
carpet bag, and leaving us to our own devices." 

" And I 'm sure I hope you wiU continue to be 
so,*' replied the Mamma. " Pray call her Nelly 
always ; in fact I don't think she knows herself 
by any other name. I want to keep her a child 
m long as I can, for I hate precocious young 
misses." 

Here Bridget came up, and whispered some- 
thing in her mistress's ear ; and she went into the 
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housey assisted by her old domestic, and with an 
apology to Mark, who was thus left alone with 
the young lady. 

" Come and see my flowers/' she said. So 
they went off together — all round the pretty 
garden, with its wet grass walks and rampant 
vegetation — ^and down to the terrace which over- 
looked a little bay beneath — and then behind the 
house into the orchard, where the cherries were 
already ripe, and the apples, plums, pears, and 
medlars coming on gloriously. How pretty the 
place looked that morning ; and how pretty Nelly 
looked too, with her broad-brimmed hat hanging 
over her shoulders by its strings, and her long 
curly hair flying about, and her face full of 
animation and the glow of exercise. She would 
take Mark everywhere, and show him everything 
at once ; and they had to scramble through gaps 
in the prickly fiirze hedge, and between rows of 
cabbages with great leaves full of water, and up 
through the brambles to the top of a cotil which 
eommaiided a view of the whole place. By this 
time, as my lady readers may easily suppose/ 
Miss Nelly's best things, in which she had just 
returned from Guernsey, were in a sad mess, not 
Wily wet and draggling, but torn by the bushes ; 
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and when the giddy pair were at last caught by 
old Bridget — who had been hunting for them 
high and low, to tell the gentleman his room was 
ready — ^that respectable domestic couldn't help 
exclaiming, 

" Why, my dear Miss Nelly, where have you 
been ? I never see'd you in such a mess in all my 
life. What ioiU your Mamma say? And your 
best frock too ! But it's all one to you, — ^your best 
or your worst, — and you never think of saving." 

It was true enough. Poor Nelly never thought 
about her dress, or in fact about herself at all, or 
how she looked; and now she stood in dismay 
before old Bridget, convicted of being a wild, 
thoughtless girl. 

" I 'm afraid they 'U pack you off to that horrid 
Barbara, that you told me about," said Mark, 
laughing. 

** Ah, that they will," said Bridget, " and she 'd 
deserve it too. If they icere to cut off the rest of 
her fortnight's holidays, I shouldn't pity her a bit. 
Sir, that I shouldn't. Only fancy her scrambling 
about the wet orchard at this time of the morning 
— and in her new frock too." 

"Don't scold, you dear old thing," said the 
unfortunate Nelly, putting her arms round 
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Bridget's neck. " Don't scold ; I won't do it 
again." 

" So you always say, when you 've got yourself 
into a scrape. But nobody believes you ; and 
nobody can be angry with you either, you little 
wild thing." And thus they made it up. 

Mark was much amused at this scene ; nor was 
his gravity restored when Nelly invited him to 
follow her into the house through the back door 
which opened into the scullery, and thence into 
the kitchen. Sure enough this provoked another 
volley of remonstrances from the privileged 
domestic ; but she ended by whispering in her 
young mistress's ear, 

" Now you needn't go and tell your Mamma, 
like a little simpleton as you are, what you 've been 
and gone and done to your new frock. J'// dry 
it, and mend it too. Go and put your old one on, 
and your pinafore ; and then she 'U think you 've 
been and changed it on purpose, like a good girl." 

But Nelly would do no such thing. She was 
open and truthful as the light of day, and went 
straight to her Mamma, and showed her the neyr 
frock all wet and torn ; and her Mamma said, 
*'0h, you naughty child, how could you be so 
thoughtless ?" And then NeUy kissed her dear 
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Mauuna and said she was so sorry ; and her dear 
Mamma kissed her in return, and tried to 
straighten her long tresses, and looked at her with 
a mother's pride, and thought what a pretty little 
monkey she was, and what a pity it was she was 
growing so taU. and couldn't be a child always ; 
and then she asked her what had become of the 
young gentleman P 

Nelly said she had left him in the kitchen, 
talking to Bridget about drying his clothes, 
because he had brought no other suit with him ; 
and she was going to add, " ImH he handsome P" 
But something within seemed to check her ; and 
then she spied the locket which was hanging 
round her Mamma's neck, and began to examine 
it with much curiosity. 

It contained a small Daguerreotype copy of a 
beautiful marble bust of a girl, nude to the 
waist, and evidently a portrait, not a piece of ideal 
sculpture. The head was looking down, and the 
long waving hair hanging prettily across the 
face, and casting the features into broad shadow. 
The forehead was expressive of intelligence and 
vivacity, but the mouth and chin were full and 
voluptuous. The shoulders and bosom were those 
of a girl of sixteen, and not of a ftiUy-developed 
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woman. It was an admirably executed photograpli 
of a choice piece of sculpture, by that finest of all 
processes the Daguerreotype ; the only one which 
does full justice to the shadows and gradations of 
tone. The bust had not been placed in a broad 
front light to be copied, but the greater part of it 
had been purposely kept in shade, helped a 
little by reflected light from a screen, the more 
prominent parts only being tipped by direct light. 
This treatment gave a wonderful eflPect of solidity 
to the picture ; while instead of looking flat, grey, 
and cold, as Daguerreotypes commonly do, it had 
that beautiftd purple and golden bloom upon it, 
which you see in the work of the best operators. 

While Nelly was examining and speculating 
upon this little picture, and wondering what 
Miss Barbara would say to any of her young ladies 
who should so expose her charms to the gaze 
of an artist, her Mamma was laying the hair 
chain against her daughter's silken tresses, and 
discovering that it was many shades blacker. But 
why she did this, or what her thought might be 
when she was making the comparison, is not very 
clear. At last she said, 

" Eun, Nelly, and give him back his locket — 
and tell Bridget to show him his room — ^and say 
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ihat we ahan't break£sut tQl ten, and that we are 
going to bed for an honr or two, and he had better 
do the same, while his clothes are being dried; 
and teU him to excuse my appearing again 
now, becanse I 'm so tired.'' 

NeUy gave Mark the locket — coloming slightly 
as she did so. He took it, saying, *^ Is it pretty, 
Nelly?" She answered, "Yes, very;" and then 
he added, "I did it myself; that is to say, I took 
the Dagaerreotyjie from the bust. I used to work 
at photography a good deal, for my amusement, 
and was very fond of it. I wish I had my camera 
here, and then I could take your portrait too, 
and put it on the other side — back to back 
with this." 

"Why didn't you take the portrait of the 
lady herself, instead of copying the bust?" asked 
I^elly, with delightful feminine inquisitiYeness. 

" So I did, lots of times, but she never would 
sit stiU to be taken; she was always laughing, and 
that spoiled my pictures. Besides, the bust is 
prettier than the lady herself; it is what artists 
call idealized ; and yet she is almost as pretty as 
you are Nelly — ^but much darker." 

"You told Mamma her name. What is it? 
Will you tell me t»Q?" 
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" Well now, you are a regular little monkey, as 
Bridget says. Why should I tell you? No, 
indeed. Suppose you rua and tell your kind 
Mamma, instead, that I shall be very glad to lie 
down for an hour or two, for I never felt so 
sleepy and stupid in all my life. By-bye, Miss 
Inquisitive, till breakfast time." 

They wished each other merrily " Good Morn- 
ing ;" and Bridget showed Mark to his room. It 
was large for a cottage, and would have been low, 
only the ceiling was carried up to the ridge, by 
which great extra height was gained. There were 
two windows, one a large bow opening upon a 
balcony, and looking over the garden towards the 
sea ; the other, the small one already noticed in 
the gable end. Everything was beautifully clean, 
and with the peculiar odour of the country and 
the sea. There was a bath room opening out of 
it, and in the bow was a table, with writing 
utensils and a Bible upon it. Mark saw at a glance 
that his hostess was a lady, and her little manage 
perfectly well ordered in all points. He liked her 
better now than he had done at first, in the boat. 
A pretty water-colour drawing over the fire-place, 
with the signature Angelina, and another smaller 
one, a portrait of Nelly, by the same hand, 
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attracted his attention for a minute ; and lie next 
caught his own reflexion in a long mirrored panel 
of the wardrobe, and laughed outright. " What 
a guy I am," he said to himself; "but what a 
slice of luck it is that we 're all here safe, and not 
feeding that blessed old lobster. And here 's my 
portmanteau too, all right. By Jove, what a 
. jolly little place this is." He wasn't long in 
rummaging the said portmanteau for a nightgown, 
and substituting it for the worthy tar's old coat 
and trowsers, and jumping into bed; nor wiU 
it be thought wonderftd that in a couple of 
minutes he was fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER 4. 



ANTECEDENTS. 

A word or two now about the antecedents of the 
fair hostesses and their guest, while we leave them 
to their rest after the fatigue and anxiety incurred 
by their perilous adventure. 

Mrs. May had resided ever since the birth of 
her daughter Nelly, her only child, in the pretty 
cottage described, and of which she was the 
undisputed proprietor. But neither she nor her 
husband were Serkais — she being a Creole, and 
lie a Florentine by birth, although of English 
parents. They were married in Rome, and settled 
in Sark, where he followed literary and artistic 
pursuits, paying occasionally a visit to England, 
and mixing with the circle of acquaintances to 
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whom his tastes and business relations naturally 
introduced him. He was an eccentric man, and 
the creature of strange and romantic impulses; 
hence his voluntary banishment with his young 
wife to a sort of hermitage on a rock in the 
Channel, where there was but little society for 
her, or intellectual companionship for himself. 
They had but one child, our little Mend Nelly ; 
and the love of the father for his only daughter, 
with her fresh and winning ways, and the 
promise of rare beauty in after life, amounted 
to a sort of idolatry, which those only of 
his peculiar idiosyncrasy can fully understand. 
Thus matters went on until five years of the 
married life of the Mays had passed away, ap- 
parently without a ruffle on the surface of their 
calm content, when an event occurred which 
suddenly reduced the wife to widowhood. But I 
must use this sad word with some reserve and 
qualification, and say that the event was one which 
caused her to be accounted a widow by her 
neighbours. True, there were times when this 
general conviction became her own also, — for 
instance, the reader will remember her conversation 
on this subject in the boat ; but at other times, 
she doubted the full reality of her misfortune. 
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She had never worn widow's weeds, but lived on 
year by year, indulging a fond hope that her 
husband might one day return to his former 
happy home. The facts were these : — On the 
day of Mr. May's disappearance he had gone 
down to the little bay, which their garden over- 
looked, to bathe, as was his daily wont. There 
happened to be at the time one of those sea 
fogs, which are not uncommon in the simmier 
months among the Channel Islands, and in 
this he 'was supposed to have lost sight of 
the land whilst swimming out too far, and 
thus to have been carried out by the tide and 
drowned. At any rate he was never afterwards 
seen or heard of in Sark; while his clothes 
were found upon the rocks, to prove that he 
had actually gone into the water. What could 
be more likely then — nay more certain, one 
would think — than that he had really lost his 
life that morning through an act of imprudent 
folly? This everyone firmly believed except 
his wife; but although years elapsed since the 
accident, she still clung to the hope that a 
vessel bound for a foreign port might have picked 
him up, and taken him abroad, and that for some 
rea^n or other he had never since communicated 
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with Mb Meads. Nor was her reason for this 
belief entirely nnfoimded ; for a few months after 
the disappearance of her hnshand — months spent 
by her in an agony of mind for which few human 
miseries can afford a paralleL — she received a letter 
£rom the bankers who had managed his affidrs, 
informing her that she was at liberty to draw upon 
their Firm annually to the extent of £200^ in 
consequence of a fond having been placed in their 
hands for her use, by a Mend who wished to 
preserve a strict incognito. Thus, for ten years 
Mrs. May had been in the regular receipt of this 
income ; and she could not dispossess her mind of 
the beUef that her husband was the unknown 
Mend in question. But why should he have 
acted thus unlovingly by her ? Why should he 
have thus deserted her? That was a question 
which a wife might be better able to answer 
satisfactorily to herself than to her neighbours. 
To all outward appearance Mr. May had been 
happy in his home, and successM in his affairs ; 
and if his Mends may have thought him at times 
a Kttle odd and capricious, they set it down to the 
effect of studies, which he prosecuted perhaps with 
too much ardour, or to an impetuous and poetic 
temperament, which was not always sufficiently 
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under control. To all outward appearance he was 
a good and kind man^ devotedly attached to his 
wife, whom they knew he had married for love. 
Why then, if he was still aJive, did he not return 
to his family ? That question could best be 
answered satisfactorily by the wife. She may 
have known, possibly, of some infirmity of 
character on the part of her husband — of some 
vacillation of principle — or, perhaps, of some 
antecedent which was hidden from the ken of 
strangers, and which, under circumstances of trial 
and temptation, might have caused him to fail in 
his allegiance towards her. At any rate, whatever 
her reasons might be, there were times when she 
strongly believed her husband to be still alive, and 
that he would sooner or later repent and return to 
her. But those reasons she kept to herself. She 
admitted no one to her confidence, and allowed 
no one to participate in the deep sorrow which 
had overshadowed her life. 

The sequel will show whether this poor lady 
was right or wrong in the view she took of her 
husband's disappearance; but it is certain that 
the suspense which had preyed upon her mind for 
years had broken down her spirits and undermined 
her health. Her chief pleasure was in her garden, 
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and there she would work for an hour or two at a 
time, upon her knees among the flowers, whenever 
the weather permitted. But apart from her 
troubles, she had the constitutional indolence 
which is often found amongst persons bom 
within the tropics ; and instead of trying to bear 
up and put a good face on things, she yielded 
readily to depression and ennui. The worst of it 
all was that she took no part in the education 
of her only child, except perhaps occasionally to 
practise with her on the piano in the evenings, 
after school hours; and thus, although Nelly 
loved her Mamma dearly, from her unifonn 
kindness and affection towards her, yet she pined 
for mental companionship, and in the absence of 
it followed up her own hobbies in her own way, 
while her Mamma was at her knitting, brooding 
over the past, and neglecting a present duty. 
Unfortrmately Nelly was just now arriving at an 
age when a mother's careful guidance is most 
needed to direct the tastes and form the character ; 
but in her Mamma she found no mental com- 
panionship, and her pretty home was becoming 
dull, and losing its old charm. She had inherited 
from her father his poetic temperament and 
artistic order of mind, together with a certain 
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restlessness and love of adventure whicli were 
inconsistent with happiness within the narrow 
bounds of her island home. From him also she 
seemed to have acquired some of that graceful 
intellect which had made him distinguished as a 
pleasant writer and reviewer on matters pertaining 
to Art. To her mother, on the other hand, she 
was indebted for the inheritance of a kind and 
gentle disposition ; but there were times, never- 
theless, when a trace of her father's impetuosity, 
and impatience of control would show itself in fits 
of wayward temper and proud disobedience. Both 
Mrs. May and Nelly were ladies in a high sense of 
the word — and both liberal in their impulses, — 
and the former generous to the ftdl extent of her 
means. She was not one to make bargains with 
the poor, or haggle with them about half-pence, 
or beat them down in the price of commodities 
which they brought to her for sale. No fisherman 
ever left her door without a glass of grog, and 
the full demand he had made for the mackerel 
or mullet which were transfered from his into 
Bridget's custody ; nor did any of the workpeople 
or peasantry of the place ever do her a good turn 
without being liberally repaid in the form they 
liked best. Her instincts were generous, and her 
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heart kind ; and she was liked and respected by 
all who knew her. But as for Nelly, that little 
mad-cap was the especial pet of all the good Sark 
people, both old and young. 

When Mrs. May invited young Levisne to their 
house, during his stay in the island, she did so 
from a feeling that it was the very least return she 
could make for his gallant conduct on the night of 
the wreck ; but at the same time her invitation 
was heartily given, for she liked his appearance, 
and looked forward with pleasure to his society. 
She thought too that it would be of advantage to 
her little school-girl daughter, to associate for a 
few days with a visitor from England, and learn 
all she could about the great world, — ^particularly 
as there was another fortnight of her summer 
holidays to expire, during which time she would 
be able to show their guest the various curiosities 
of the island. Wiser heads than Mrs. May^s 
might have thought this sort of thing the very 
opposite of prudent ; and yet there might be two 
sides even to that question. 

Mark Levisne has been already described as a 
tall, handsome young man, just of age, and free to 
follow his own devices, without let or hindrance 
from parent or guardian. His antecedents may 
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be briefly told. He had been, until the previous 
year, a student of King's College, and had 
attended the courses of lectures on Chemistry, 
Practical Mechanics, and Photography, at that 
most excellent institution, with a view to becoming 
an Engineer. He had also gained the first prize 
for Mathematics, in the Annual Examination at 
the College. But his GFrandfather, who was his 
nearest, and in fact his only relative, and who had 
brought him up from infancy, was anxious, after 
this proof of his ability, that he should continue 
his Mathematical studies, and go up to Cambridge 
with the view of taking a high degree. The old 
gentleman had himself been a high Wrangler, and 
a Pellow of Caius, and he held a College living at 
that time in the County of SuflPolk. Mark fell in 
heartily with his wishes, and spent the year before 
the opening of our story at the Rectory, reading 
over with the old Wrangler his higher subjects. 
But in the midst of these studies, and careful 
preparation for the University, the Grandfather 
died rather suddenly, leaving Mark alone in the 
world, with about £500 in cash to pay his College 
expenses, as well as all his personal property in 
the shape of books and scientific apparatus. Thus 
was Mark now his own master, with a College 

K 
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career before him — a reputation for studious 
habits, and high mathematical acquirements for 
his age, — and a small sum in hand, sufficient for 
his support for the next four or five years, if he 
husbanded it properly, and avoided extravagance. 
As for his parentage, that was rather a sad story. 
His Grandfather had been a College Don for many 
years, and had married rather late in life, and had 
but one child, a daughter. Her Mother unhappily 
died shortly after her birth, leaving her to be 
brought up by a man who was of all created 
beings the most unfit for such a charge. Thus, as 
the poor child grew up, she was indulged and 
allowed to have her own way, and nm wild about 
the place, whilst her Papa was busied with his 
scientific hobbies — ^the end of which was, that at 
seventeen she died, after giving birth to an illegi- 
timate son, — and once more the old man was lefb 
sole guardian of a child. That child was our 
friend Mark ; and he bore, of course, his mother's 
name. He grew a handsome boy, with good 
abilities ; and his Ghrand&ther became excessively 
fond of him. He was sent to King's College, and 
placed with one of the masters to board, but 
always spent his holidays at the Rectory. The 
glebe adjoined the park of the Duke of Gt ; 
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and the old parson, being a distinguished man of 
science, was taken much notice of by His Grace, 
and was a frequent guest at his tablq, not only at 
the Hall, but also in London. On these occasions 
yoimg Mark, the grandson, was sometimes present 
also ; and thus he became introduced to many 
distinguished people in the political, artistic, and 
Kterary world. But as he grew up he felt deeply 
the degradation of his birth ; and, in the pride of 
a self-reliant nature, resolved to carve out for 
himself a career which should make the world 
respect him for his own sake. He was clear- 
headed, persevering, and ambitious ; and had 
already proved his powers amongst lads of his 
own age at King's College. Cambridge was now 
before him ; and the prevailing idea of becoming, 
like his Gfrandfather, a high Wrangler, took a 
firm hold of his imagination. And why not ? And 
then, what next ? " To be an old Don, — ^and wear 
a white choker — ^and live in College rooms — ^and 
have an old crone to wait upon you, and prig your 
sugar,'' a playM girlish voice would sometimes 
whisper mockingly in his ear. No, indeed. Not 
exactly. " The degree first, and we '11 talk about 
the sugar afterwards," was his reply to such 
bantering. 
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I have said that Mark spent the year before 
the opening of our story mth his Grandfather at 
the Rectory. But reading mathematics was not 
his only occupation there. The old Rector was 
one of those easy-going persons, who contrive to 
find time and money for many favourite hobbies, 
the connexion of which with their pastoral duties 
is not of the closest. But human nature requires 
variety, relaxation, and amusement; and in the 
case of our good Rector the pastoral duties were 
the relaxation from the assiduity with which he 
cultivated certain exacting hobbies, the favourite 
one of which was Photography. It was not, 
however, from the love of taking pictures that the 
old Rector devoted so much time to the " black 
art,'' as it has been appropriately called, as from 
the love of inventing and experimenting in a 
new field of research. In fact the part of Suffolk 
in which he lived is flat, and does not afford 
many good subjects for the camera; besides 
which he was getting too old to scamper about 
after views, while portraiture was always his 
abomination. His great amusement was to invent 
new forms of photographic apparatus, both me- 
chanical and optical ; and to experiment in new 
directions. Somehow or other the grandson was 
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tarred mth the same brush ; and the two worked 
heartily together, both in the study and the dark 
room. The old Rector was never scrupulous 
about submitting his matured plans to a practical 
optician, and having them tested, often at 
considerable expense ; so that when he died, 
Mark found himself in possession of a variety 
of strange novelties in lenses and apparatus, 
which had been designed, not so much with 
a view to meet the existing requirements of 
the a.rt, as to extend its applications in a 
sort of ideal fature, which was one day to 
dawn upon it, and to meet wants which must 
arise in the course of time, sooner or later. 
Thus it happened that most of this old gentle- 
man's inventions, although perfectly sound in 
principle and successful in practice, remained 
upon the shelf, through the want of such 
appliances * not having yet arisen amongst pro- 
fessionals who merely live from hand to mouth, 
and amongst amateurs who are content for the 
most part with a low standard of excellence. 
But this indifference of the public to novelties 
which seemed in advance of the age was no 
annoyance to their inventor ; and he smiled in his 
sleeve at an apathy for which it was so easy to 
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account^ and went on planning and scheming till ' 

the day of his death. Should any of my readers Q 

be a little posed at the idea of an old clergyman Th 

spending so much of his time and income in 
photographic experiments, I may as well inform 
them that this old gentleman's divinity was of 
that elastic sort which savours strongly of the 
Fellows* Combination Room, and rarely impels 
its votaries into fits of enthusiasm. Mathe- 
maticians and men of science are not often 
religious devotees ; and it is well for some of 
them, perhaps, that the English Church now 
permits such immense latitude in the inter- 
pretation of its doctrines. Our old Rector was 
one of a little knot of parsons who frequently 
discussed religious theories together over their 
wine and walnuts at each others' hospitable 
boards, with a liberality of spirit, and a width 
of margin for differences of opinion, which some- 
what astonished a youthful listener who had been 
trained in stricter orthodoxy by the learned 
Professor at King's College. Whether the fact 
of such discussions occurring amongst teachers of 
the faith, as by law established, is to be regretted 
or not, the reader must decide for himself, 
according to his own fancy. 



f 
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What young Levisne was doing in Sark, and 
all about that affair of the locket^ are mysteries 
which will be cleared up in due time. 
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CHAPTER 5. 



A STROLL, AND A PROJECT. 

Mark was roused from a deep sleep, as the 
kitchen clock struck ten, by Bridget knocking 
loudly at his door, and telling him that 
his dry clothes were outside, and Miss Nelly 
waiting breakfast for him. He turned in 
his nice soft bed, and foimd every limb and 
joint aching as it had never ached before. 
How he would have enjoyed another good 
snooze. But Miss Nelly was waiting break- 
fast for him. That soimded odd. Where was 
Mrs. MayP 

He dressed quickly, and was shown into their 
sitting room ; and what a pretty room it was. 
It had, like his bedroom, a bow window looking 
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over the bay ; and it was plainly but comfortably 
fumished, with an artist's eye in the matter of 
papering^ curtains, carpet, and general effect. 
There was no sham in the way of graining 
common woods to make them look like maple or 
old oak ; and no varnish or French-polish upon 
anything, with its cold reflexions and touch-me- 
not expression ; neither was there any veneering 
of the fiimiture, or vulgar ornament. All was 
simple, unpretending, and meant for use, but 
good in quality. The doors, skirting, and win- 
dow firames were of solid mahogany, simply oiled 
and rubbed. The table was an oval, with four 
legs of ebony, and a pine top for lightness, 
covered with plain broad maroon-coloured cloth, 
without a pattern. A good old Turkey carpet, 
which had seen better days, and been made to fit 
the room, lay loose upon the floor ; and there were 
no gaudy druggets or shining chintz covers to 
make a gay show, and mask the poverty beneath. 
The curtains were plain muslin, with merely a 
small neat border. There were no wonderM 
lamps, or French clocks which wouldn't go, or 
glass lustres, or vases of artificial flowers, or silly 
showy gimcracks of any kind about the room ; 
but, on the contrary, the walls were hung with 
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choice prints and drawings ; and every shelf and 
comer for a bracket was made available for the 
display of exquisite bronzes, and Parian and 
Bisque china casts, as well as plaster casts from 
the antique. The ceiling was not left a barren 
area of white, as is usually done, even in rooms 
most expensively ftimished according to the 
common taste, but was in keeping with the rest, 
being ornamented with a coloured design in 
Fresco, in the Italian style. In a word the room 
spoke eloquently of the tastes of him who had 
designed and once inhabited it — of the West 
Indian luxurious indolence of his Creole wife — 
and of the father's mantle which was now evi- 
*dently descending upon an only daughter. 

In this room, sure enough, Nelly was waiting 
breakfost for her guest, seated behind a steaming 
bronze swing-kettle, with a tea-pot on one hand 
balanced by a coffee-pot on the other. There was 
quite a formidable array of good things upon the 
table — delicious brown bread with the wholesome 
bran in it — Sark milk, butter and eggs, and a 
Sark ham — and before Mark's seat a covered dish 
of hot broiled fish, caught the previous night you 
may dep^id upon it — ^and such a lovely dean 
white table cloth, with a vase of flowers in the 
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midst, and a glass jug of water, clear as crystal, 
and cool as ice — ^and marmalade, and strawberries, 
and. . . , But this is surely enough for two young 
things who are probably thinking a good deal 
more about each other than of what they are 
putting into their mouths. The bow window was 
open, and let in the refreshing breeze, laden with 
the mixed perftimes of sea- weed and sweet briar ; 
and Bridget was poking about, in high good 
humour, waiting upon them, — admiring the grand 
spread she had made — and admiring Mark, whom 
she now thought a real gentleman — and admiring 
Nelly, who had certainly never looked so pretty 
in her life before. 

Mark was surprised at Nelly's dress, and 
thought they had made a sad guy of her. She 
actually had on a pinafore, and a frock with Ishort 
sleeves ; and her poor arms were quite sunburnt, 
which he thought shocking, and he resolved 
to remonstrate against this atrocity at the first 
opportunity. But how pretty she looked, never- 
theless ; how fresh and healthy ; and how the 
colour mantled in her cheeks with every changing 
expression, and with every little difficulty that 
occurred in the new part of hostess, which she 
was now enacting for the first time. She had a 
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well-turaed pair of shoulders ; and aristocratic 
little liandsy in shape at least, if not in colour, for 
it must be owned they were rather brown from 
too frequent exposure to the actinic rays ; and 
her waving hair tried hard to have its own way 
in a profusion of curls, but they had plastered it 
down with pomatum, and brushed it out as 
stn^ght as they could, in the hope perhaps that 
this was going to stop her natural development 
into a very pretty girl, and keep her a child a 
year or two longer. 

It was all very jolly ; and Mark delighted old 
Bridget by eating immensely of her good things 
— ^for you can't please the cook more than by 
stuffing yourself up to the muzzle ; and he and 
Nelly talked and laughed, and kept the things 
about for more than an hour ; and then at last 
they went out into the garden together, and 
looked at the flowers. 

But little as they suspected it, perhaps, they 
were keenly watched by a certain old domestic 
from the kitchen window, who couldn't help 
saying to herself, as she acted the part of spy on 
her yoimg mistress, " Well now, this is a sight 
for my old eyes. Why if that little minx was 
but a year or two older there 'd be a nice bit of 
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miseliief a-brewing, I can see. Missus had better 
just take care how she inwites them sort of young 
gallants up here, while she lies in bed, I can tell 
her. I never see'd such a regular little flirt as 
that child is in all my life — and so hinnocent as 
we all thought her. 

Yes ; the sad truth was patent even to old 
Bridget. Nelly had found a companion at last ; 
and no youthful god in her school mythology, 
no Apollo or Narcissus, had ever seemed to her 
imagination half so beautiful as he. And he liked 
her too, that was evident — and admired her — and 
called her Nelly in such a soft tone always — ^and 
what was better than all, he had told her she was 
prettier than that lady of the locket. In fact 
Nelly's whole nature seemed to be expanding that 
day, and imdergoing a metamorphosis. She was 
a child no more — she had become a young woman 
now — and if, in her fifteenth year, a girl can be 
said seriously to fall in love, poor Nelly had 
certainly done so. Oh, what would Miss Barbara 
say, if she knew it P But Mark, what could he be 
thinking about P Surely he must look on Nelly 
as a mere child — ^a little thing with bare arms and 
a pinafore; and yet she was five feet one and three 
quarters^ and only an inch and a half shorter than 
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her Mamma. But a year or two hence, my good 
friend, where will then be the vast difference 
betwe^i yonP Perhaps fliat idea may have 
occurred to him, for he seemed to be mightily 
smitten with this very yonthfrd beanty. 

They were jnst going out of the garden, and 
down upon the beach, when the young lady 
received a signal fix)m her Mamma's window to 
go in. She pointed out to Mark the way down, 
and ran off, saying, " I '11 soon be back." 

He followed the steep winding lane through 
which they had descended to the cottage that 
morning, until it brought him to the &ce of a 
steep cliff, a hundred feet above the sea level 
Down this there was a fiirther descent to the 
beach by means of a rather dangerous looking 
zig-zag path cut in the cliff. But this was 
nothing to him, and he soon found himself 
standing upon a clean hard sand, fringed at high 
water mark with a bank of shingles. The bay 
was very narrow, but deeply indented ; and the 
rocks which encircled it with their giant arms were 
quite perpendicular, and of enormous height. At 
one side of the bay he observed a long flat ledge, 
like the slip of a harbour, from which a bather 
could take a header at any time of the tide into 
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deep water. The bay was not overlooked by any 
house except Mrs. May's, and that only in part ; 
and a wooden hut under the bank, which had 
been built some years before by her husband for 
a dressing room, was still in tolerable repair, 
though apparently not often used for that pur- 
pose. You may be sure Mark made up his mind 
to come and have a dip here every morning before 
breakfast. 

In this little cove he was left to his own devices 
for an hour or more, waiting for Nelly : and as it 
was dead low water, spring tide, he amused 
himself by exploring the ponds which the tide 
had left among the rocks, and by grubbing at 
certain little holes in the sand which looked like 
keyholes, and from which he extracted long 
bivalves, called razor fish. He had also the luck 
to find about a dozen large shell fish called 
ormer, or Venus's ear, which are peculiar to the 
Channel Islands. These Nelly told him, when 
she returned, were very nice eating, and that 
Bridget would thump them with a stick to make 
them tender, and then stew them for dinner. 

" Why Nelly," he said, " I thought you were 
so soft-hearted ; but I 'am afraid you 're no better 
than the rest of us after aU. How would you like 
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old Barbara to thump you with a thick stick to 
make you tender P " 

" She might do that, perhaps, some day, and 
then I 'd rather be an ormer/' 

"You don't mean to say she ever takes the 
stick to her young ladies P '' 

Nelly laughed in a way which seemed to imply 
yes, though it might be all her fim and nonsense. 

" By Jove, if she ever does that to you let me 
know. What an old brute she must be.'' 

But all this time Bridget was waiting at the 
end of the lane to know at what hour the young 
gentleman would like to dine. Should it be two 
o'clock, or five? Mrs. May was too ill to join 
them, and left it to his own option. 

" Then we '11 say five, shall we, and that wiU 
give us time for a stroll to the " Coup^." Will 
you like to guide me there, Nelly P " 

" Yes, very much." 

So off she ran to Bridget with the ormers and 
the razor fish ; and told her they would be back 
at five. They usually dined at one, be it known. 

" At five ! Well ; you are a nice young lady, 
f/ou are," said Bridget, with the familiarity of an 
old servant who had been fifteen years in the 
family, and had known her from her birth. 
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"You are a nice young lady, you are, a galli- 
wanting with a young chap till five. And pray 
where may you be going now, with your two 
sweet selves, if it ain't a mighty secret ? " 

The little lady coloured, and looked vexed ; so 
Bridget added, more good-naturedly, 

" Well, take care my little Missy that you 're 
not a blubbering this day week, when he 's gone 
away — ^that's all. I know what them sort o' 
young chaps are. They steals away the girls' 
hearts by the dozen, and thinks no more on it 
than picking so many blackberries. Take care 
my little Missy ; and don't come to old Bridget 
when your little heart 's a-breakin', and ask her 
to bring him back agin." 

"How can you talk such nonsense, Bridget? 
My heart indeed, — and galliwanting. I never 
heard such nonsense." And she went back to 
Mark, looking red, and vexed, and serious. 

"Has Bridget been scolding you again?" 
he asked. 

" Oh no," she answered. 

" But I can see she has been saying something 
you don't like. What is it ? Come, tell me now ; 
and I'll take your part against the impudent 
old thing. What is it?" 

M 
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** Oh, nothing. She only said you were going 
away in a week.*' 

" Is that nothing. Won't you be sorry when 
I 'm gone ? Won't you think of me sometimes, 
NeUy?" 

^^Oh, what nonsense you talk. I'm sure 
Mamma won't let you go away yet. You'll stay 
till my holidays are over, won't you ?" 

"I am left all alone in the world now," he 
replied, moumfiilly, " and can do just as I like. 
There 's no one to thump me, or order me about. 
I've no friends even kind enough for that. 
Perhaps old Barbara would be better than no- 
body; but I've nobody who cares two straws 
about me, or how I am, or where I am, or what 
becomes of me. So you see I can stay in Sark 
as long as I like." 

" But that lady of the locket cares about you, 
doesn't she?" Nelly was -just going to say, but 
she checked herself^ and said nothing. 

As they were crossing the sands Mark saw 
an odd-looking building perched at the edge of 
the cliff, and apparently forming part of their 
property, so he asked what it was. Nelly told 
him it was her play-room, and had been her poor 
Papa's study, where he did all his writing. As 
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they went past the garden she took him into it. 
On a long table, which was fitted under the 
window, there were drawing implements, books 
of sea-weed, boxes of shells, a cork model of the 
old Church in Sark, and another of their house, 
an aqnarimn, and divers rattletraps; besides a 
portfolio not yet unpacked, and which she had 
jnst brought over from Ghiemsey, and a box of 
stereoscopic slides, with a little hand stereoscope, 
which were evidently a present just received, and 
scarcely yet looked at. On the upper shdves 
were rows of books, exactly, she said, as her Papa 
had left them ; and it was only lately that her 
Mamma had let her have the room, for she used 
to go and sit there every day by herself, and cry 
for the hour together. Mark was much moved 
by this simple story of woman's love ; and they 
passed out of the place, and continued their walk 
for some time in silence. A pretty lane and 
footpath led them at length to a field at the top 
of the rocks, in which was a great hole, called the 
" Creux du Terrible," shaped like a ftmnel at the 
mouth, but very small at the bottom, where there 
was a tunnel through which the sea could enter. 
After a look into this curious place they went on 
to the '' Coup^," the dangerous ridge of which 
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they crossed liand in liand ; and tlien on to some 
silver mines in Little Sark, whicli are no longer 
worked^ and looked in a desolate condition. 
Here they seated themselves, side by side, upon 
a ledge of rock near the water's edge, with the 
vast Atlantic before them, and its heavy rollers 
breaking at their feet — for there is always a 
long swell among the rocks here at flood tide, 
even in the calmest weather. 

There was some embarrassment and constraint 
now in Nelly's manner to Mark, and he observed 
it. A cloud had come over her spirits. Perhaps, 
he thought, she led a dull life at home, and might 
be sorry at the thoughts of his going away. 
What business had that officious old Bridget to 
say anything to her about him. He liked Nelly 
immensely, and she certainly seemed to like him, 
and to be willing to make a companion of him. 
He resolved to confide in her, at once, his plans 
in coming to Sark — smd make her his little fidend. 
Perhaps she would take an interest in them, and 
advise him for the best. 

" Nelly," he said, " I 'm going to ask you to be 
my confidante. Perhaps you can help me ; and if 
you can you will, I know. My visit to Sark is 
not merely one of pleasure ; I have an object in 
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it; and if anyone can help me to find what I want 
iere, I 'm sure it will be you.' Will you listen, 
please, and try to understand me, for I dare say I 
shall not make myself very clear. Shall I go on 
and tell you all about it ? " 

" Oh, do ; and if I can help you, I 'm sure I 
will, with all my heart." She coloured slightly 
as she said this, thinking perhaps of her con- 
versation with Bridget about her heart. 

" Well then, you must know that I 'm going 
up to Cambridge — ^not this year, but next — ^to 
read for Mathematical honours, which is very 
hard work; and I want to go up very well 
prepared, and have another year's reading first, 
so as to take, if I can, a good place. My object 
in coming here was to find a cheap, quiet lodging, 
in some farm-house, where they would board me, 
and let me have a room to myself, in which I 
could stick to my books without interruption; 
and then, when work was over, go out for some 
boating, and fishing, and swimming, and all that 
sort of thing, for two or three hours every day. 
Now you imderstand perhaps what I want ; and 
if I could only find it in this quiet little island, I 
would send to Guernsey for all my things, and 
stay here for about fifteen months.^' 
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Nelly made no attempt to conceal her deligtt 
at this confidenfial commnnication. A bright 
idea struck her at once, and she answered 

" Why not stay with ns, and study your books 
in my play-room P Wouldn't that do P " 

" It would indeed. It would be the very thing 
itself. But how could I propose such a plan to 
your Mamma P She doesn't take lodgers; and 
besides, I should be turning you out of your 
play-room ; for I 'm sure I could never read 
mathematics with you, Nelly, at my elbow. 
That's candid, isn't itP" 

" But I would take all my things away 
directly; and I wouldn't interrupt you a bit. 
Mamma has promised to have the summer house 
done up for me, and I'm going to work at 
photography there. An old gentleman in 
Guernsey has just been teaching me his waxed 
paper process. Do let us ask Mamma. I'm 
sure she'll agree to it; indeed I'm quite sure 
she will. She likes you so much. And you 
could keep your boat in our little bay — and it 
would be so convenient for you." 

As she said this, she looked the very picture 
of glee. No gold digger who has just turned 
up a Gne nugget«^no senior wrangler who has 
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just seen his name first on the tripos — ^no 
astronomer who has just discovered a new 
planet — or no photographer who has just hit 
upon a wonderful new process, could have looked 
happier than did that little school-girl as she said 
this. Fancy Mark living with them always — 
and keeping a boat — and helping her with her 
photography. What fun it would be ; and what 
would old Bridget say then?'* 

The only difficulty Mark saw in the plan was 
how to repay his kind hostess in some delicate 
way for her hospitality — ^for to be taken as a 
lodger was clearly out of the question — and 
also how to lighten the additional work to 
old Bridget. But this could be managed, he 
thought, easily enough, if Mrs. May should 
approve of him personally as an inmate of her 
house. He talked the plan over seriously with 
Nelly as they sauntered slowly home ; and the 
little lady with her strong will, and the tall 
young man with hia strong will, both agreed 
that they would bring it about somehow. And 
thus, at half-past six, they got back to their 
five o'clock dinner ; but there, in the sitting 
room, instead of finding covers for two ready 
laid for them as they expected, they foimd the 
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Misses Barbara and Angelina Hobbs talking to 
Mrs. May, wbo was up and dressed ; and Bridget 
in the ball, looking as fierce and red as cooks 
do when the fish bas been done to rags. 

Mark went up to Mrs. May, and said bow glad 
be was to see ber so mucb better — ^and bow sorry 
be was tbey were back so late — ^but not to let 
Bridget put berself out of tbe way. Tbis be said 
because ber visitors bad taken off tbeir bonnets, 
and were evidently going to stay to tea. 

" Never mind," sbe answered, " We are going 
to bave tea and dinner all togetber presently. 
And now let me introduce you to my daughter's 
kind scboolmistresses, wbo bave come up, as soon 
as tbey beard of our frigbt, to congratulate us 
on our providential escape, and to tbank you in 
person for your gallantry in saving us." 

Tbe two visitors and Mark were tben intro- 
duced to eacb otber. Somehow he contrived to 
shake bands with Miss Angelina, but only to bow 
stiffly to Miss Barbara ; for he saw at tbe first 
glance that he should never be friends with her. 

And now the reader must be introduced to 
these ladies also. But that will require a 
separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER 6. 



SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

About ten years before the events recorded in 
the preceding chapters^ two ladies crossed from 
Guernsey to Sark in the passage-boat of that 
period ; the one a gracefiil young creature of two 
and twenty; the other a sturdy, energetic, 
business-like woman of about double that age, and 
the Aunt of the former. They were complete 
strangers to the island; and it appeared that 
their object in going there was to find a quiet 
lodging for the niece, who was suffering from 
delicate health and depression of spirits. These 
two ladies were the Misses Barbara and Angelina 
Hobbs; the former a schoolmistress, and the 
latter (the yoimger one) a professional actress and 

N 
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singer. After staying a few days at the only inn 
on the island, the Aunt succeeded in finding a 
suitable lodging at a farm-house, in an open 
situation on the table land, for the young invalid ; 
and then having seen her fairly established in her 
homely quarters, she left her to her solitude, 
and returned to her own scholastic duties in 
England. 

The sudden arriyal, and the complete loneliness 
of this poor girl in the island — ^her grace and 
beauty — ^the ease with which she seemed to adapt 
herself to the humble accommodation of a cottage 
^-herpale careworn face and abstracted manner— 
her solitary rambles on the cli& — and the moods 
of intense grief in which she would sometimes be 
detected when she little thought herself the 
subject of observation — ^were all at first the com- 
mon talk of a place where important events of any 
kind are rare, and where small events are easily 
magnified into importance. But contrary to the 
usual custom in such cases, surmises and reports 
respecting her were never malicious or unge- 
nerous, for there was something about her which 
seemed to disarm illnature, and to inspire the 
pity and the interest of the beholder. Neverthe- 
less her moven^ents were watched with curiosity ; 
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and it was remarked that for some time after the 
departure of her Aunt^ Miss Angelina studiously 
avoided all chances of intercourse with the 
families resident on the island — ^with but one 
noteworthy exception. The farm-house in which 
she lodged was situated at the head of the 
-valley, down which was the footpath leading 
to Mrs. May's cottage ; and it was observed that 
down this pretty footpath, to the little bay beneath, 
— ^as well as upon the heights above, from which 
an occasional glimpse could be caught of the 
pretty homestead, with its orchard and flower- 
garden — ^she would most frequently be found on 
her rambles with her book of poetry, or her 
sketching block. Her walks being thus chiefly 
confined, whether by accident or design, to the 
above-mentioned locality, it is not surprising that 
she should often encounter the little I^elly, then 
a child of four years old, playing in the lane, 
or wandering on the sands, or the hill side, with 
her mother or the maid; and thus it happened, 
after a few such meetings, that some kind words 
of greeting passed between the stranger lady and 
the child, which led to an exchange of courtesies 
with the mother. In a word. Miss Angelina and 
Mrs. May were soon on terms of intimacy— for 
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there seemed to be a bond of sympathy between 
them, in a common cause of grief, which drew 
them irresistibly together. And then, in the 
course of time, followed the usual calls, and 
returns of calls, with the other £amilies who 
constituted the aristocracy of the island; until 
at length Miss Angelina seemed to merge into 
one of their little circle, and feel herself at home. 

Months then rolled on, and still the young 
actress remained in that pretty solitude, without 
any wish apparently to leave it to resume her 
former avocations, although the roses were 
returning to her cheeks, and the brightness to 
her eye, and contentment to her spirits. At 
length she became altogether the guest of 
Mrs. May, and resided with her entirely, taking 
charge of her little daughter's education — ^greatly 
to the delight of the latter, who began to love 
her new Mend, almost better she said, than her 
own dear Mamma. And then again years rolled 
on; and Aunt Barbara returned to the island; 
and strange to say, the Aunt and her niece took a 
vacant farm-house, fitted it up as a school, and 
opened a Seminary for Young Ladies. Stranger 
still to relate, the project succeeded. They 
(juickly got eight boarders &om Quemaey, and 
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three day scholars from Sark; while from this 
aaspicious commencement things never went 
back. In the course of time the school became 
renowned for the excellent instruction which the 
pupils received in Music, Drawing, French, and 
Italian, from Miss Angelina; and in the more 
solid branches of education from Miss Barbara. 
Besides which, Sark was supposed to be a quiet 
place, and parents thought their girls would be 
out of mischief there ; and then they had a noble 
play-ground to romp in, and there was a good 
arrangement made for sea-bathing. Thus these 
worthy ladies, although their establishment was 
upon a rock in the Channel, brought up their 
pupils well, and commanded high terms. 

In her scholastic duties, w^geHna was as soft 
and pliant in disposition as her Aimt Barbara 
was hard and severe; and she was of course 
much better liked by the pupils, and frequently 
stood between them and well-merited punishment. 
But she was sometimes injudiciously kind ; and 
what was still worse in a governess, she had her 
favourites, without the art to conceal it. Thus 
NeUy, who was of course one of the day boarders, 
was Angelina's particular pet ; and she not only 
got her off many a scolding which she richly 
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deserved, but encouraged her romautio pro- 
pensitieSy on the plea that she had inherited much 
of her father's poetical temperament and genius, 
and required a special system of training to 
develop her peculiar talents. The two had in 
fact become warm friends; and the governess 
seemed to forget her own blighted career in the 
hopes and dreams which she formed of the 
destiny of this beautiful child, now verging upon 
womanhood, and the daughter of a distinguished 
writer, whom she had herself known personally 
during her public life. Nelly frequently spent 
her half-hoUdays with Angelina ; and then they 
would sketch together, or stroll about the island, 
or read together works of fiction and poetry ; or 
the governess would recite to her little friend 
passages from Shakespeare and Byron — or sing 
sentimental songs to her upon the lonely shore ' 
— or tell her stories of the stage — or talk to her 
about her father as a literary celebrity, whose 
mantle might perhaps one day fall upon her own 
shoulders, if she would only persevere with her 
studies. Whether all this was right and prudent 
of Angelina may perhaps be doubted, but she did 
it from a good motive, and from the belief that 
Nelly's mind was not cast in a common mouldj 
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but required special training which no one could 
understand but herself. 

Such was the younger governess — a kind, 
graceful, intellectual creature — ^with a beauty- 
depending rather on expression than on regu- 
larity of feature — and with an eye in whose dark 
depths might still be seen at times the half 
quenched flash of fun and frolic, which some 
deeper sentiment had not quite subdued. 

Aunt Barbara was cast in a very different 
mould from her niece, both mentally and bodily. 
She was a few years over fifty — short and sturdy 
in figure, — quick in all her movements — with 
thick features, expressive as much of firmness as 
of intellect — a voice harsh and imperious — small 
bright black eyes, — a quick ear, — an immense 
amount of vitality — ^and all her wits about her. 
She was never known to be unwell, but was 
always at her post, and up to the mark of her 
duty ; and to do her duty, whatever she might 
conceive that to be, honestly and well, was the 
end and aim of her existence. She had no idea 
of shirking a responsibility, or giving way to a 
weakness, or indulging in idle romance. Her 
mind was eminently practical and matter-of- 
fact; and she had stored it abundantly with 
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those branches of knowledge which it was her 
business to teach. She was naturally clever in 
all those studies which rather involve the exercise 
of reason than of taste ; but at the same time 
too sagacious to undervalue the fine arts and 
lighter literature^ although she took absolutely 
no interest in them herself, and had no ear for 
music. Her great deUght was theological con- 
troversy ; and her opinions were ultra-Calvinistic, 
or Antinomian, as they are called. On this point 
she was the victim of prejudice, and was open 
to imposture, although she little suspected it. 
Her chief fault was over-confidence in herself, 
and intolerance. Her chief virtue was high 
conscientiousness — one which may be thought 
somewhat at variance with her religious theories. 
Her pupils were sent to her to be taught, and 
she taught them ; they had no help for it ; under 
her discipline they were obliged to learn, and 
what they learnt must be understood and learnt 
thoroughly. She spared no pains to do her duty 
by them, and she made them do their duty by 
her in return : she insisted upon it, and there was 
no escape. If phrenologists had included the 
bump of dominativeness on the human cranium, 
it is qidte certain they would have found it 
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largely developed in that of Miss Barbara Hobbs. 
She loved to dominate and exact obedience : 
but still her tyranny was never unreasonable 
or cruel, as Nelly had represented it to be. In 
fact Nelly was not one of her favourites ; and 
there were times when she looked on her as a 
brand predestined to the burning, so opposite 
were their characters and tastes, and so strong 
was the will of the girl when worked up into 
rebellion by the hard rebukes and severe disci- 
pline of a governess whom she disliked. But 
Barbara was always just, or tried to be so ; 
and whatever personal dislike she may have 
felt for Nelly (for dislikes are always mutual), 
she never allowed it to affect the strict dis- 
charge of her duty towards her. In her 
domestic arrangements Miss Hobbs was ex- 
tremely liberal, and there was no meanness 
in any part of her nature. She was a warm 
and hospitable friend to those whom she 
liked; and a frank and honourable foe to 
those whom she disliked. Her affection for 
her niece was imbounded, and they were 
never known to quarrel; but then the Aunt 
always contrived to have her own way. In 
her school discipline she was inflexible, and, 
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if necessary, severe ; being a beKever in 
those antiquated methods of coercion which 
have become exploded from the modem system 
of education. Her play-ground was a large 
level field, skirted by a high and thick furze 
hedge; and in one comer of it there was a 
large empty shed, in which the girls played in 
rainy weather. Angelina rarely joined them 
in their sports, or went near them out of school 
hours, except to bathe with them during the 
season : but the worthy Barbara would often 
join her " children," as she called them, in 
the play-ground, and be perfectly riotous with 
them in their games. She loved to see them 
happy, high-spirited, well, and strong; and 
she spared no pains to make their play 
hours as conducive to the development of 
their limbs as their school hours were to 
that of their minds. On the whole, although 
Barbara was feared by her pupils, yet she 
was respected, and not so generally disliked 
as her hard matter-of-fact nature would lead 
one to suppose ; for she was just, conscien- 
tious, painstaking, and liberal; and she always 
contrived to please the parents with the real 
progress which their children made. 
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Such were tHe Misses Barbara and Angelina 
Hobbs ; and their establishment for young ladies 
was on the whole an excellent one, and in good 
repute. 
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CHAPTER 7. 

A CONTROVERSY. 

While Mark Levisne was being introduced to 
the two Misses Hobbs, Nelly was receiving 
Q lecture from Bridget, in the kitchen, pretty 
much to the same tune as that in the morning, 
on the impropriety of " galliwanting with young 
chaps, and keeping the dinner waiting after the 
time happointed." In fact Bridget was in a 
tremendous wax ; so the poor child had to escape 
into the parlour, and was not quite sure that 
she would not be called over the coals there too. 
Angelina received her with open arms; and 
even Barbara seemed glad that she had escaped 
a watery grave. Her Mamma made her sit down 
between herself and the latter lady, and aaked 
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her whether she had already shewn Mr. Levisne 
the whole of the island, and all the curiosities 
which it contained. It was a silly question, 
merely put for the sake of saying something, and 
Nelly might easily have given an evasive reply ; 
but she answered, like a Uttle frank simpleton 
as she was, that they had only been as far as the 
silver mines, and had sat upon a rock for a long 
time, talking and pelting the gulls. 

" What, talking from twelve o'clock until six, 
Nelly dear ?" said her Mamma, laughing ; while 
Barbara caught the idea too, and was beginning 
to look severe. " Six hours seated with a yoimg 
man upon a rock, talking and pelting birds! 
That 's very improper, — ^very indeed ; and I shall 
tell her so," she said to herself. 

But Mark perceived the gathering storm, and 
came promptly to the rescue of his little Mend. 

" You We forgotten to tell your Mamma," 
Nelly" (he called her so inadvertently, and 
repented of it the instant afterwards), "that 
you have been introducing me to some of your 
friends the Serkais cottagers — and that they 
would make us go in — and that we've had to 
romp with half-a-dozen yoimg chubby brats — 
and tell the old people over and over again the 
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whole story of the wreck. The feet is, Mrs. May, 
I awoke this morning and found myself famous, 
as somebody once said; and everyone we met 
stopped us to hear our yam, and shake me by 
the hand.'' 

This was literally true. Nelly was a general 
fevourite, and all Sark was now ringing with 
the news of her narrow escape, and the gallant 
conduct of the yoimg Englishman who had 
ventured on such a daring swim. A feat of 
this kind you may be sure was highly appreciated 
by that amphibious race, and Mark became a 
hero with them at once. A group of women 
were whispering to each other as he passed along, 
with Kelly's arm in his, ^'What a handsome 
young chap, ain't heP If she was only a year 
or two older now, wouldn't they make a nice 
yoimg couple to be married in our old church ; 
and wouldn't the bell be set a-ringing for our 
little May queen P" 

"There's more unlikelier things than that to 
come to pass, I can tell you," said an oracidar 
old dame, who was one of the party — ^in fact no 
less a person than the Seigneur's housekeeper. 
"Look how he's a-handing of her over that 
stone wall, just as if she couldn't jump over it, 
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if she liked, quite as well as lie could. If that 
isn't a paying of attentions, and a making of 
advances, I don't know what is. But if you 
aU knew what I know from Bridget already. 
Bhe can tell you something about 'em. She^^ 
got her eye on 'em, I warrant you ; and what 's 
more, she thinks no good '11 come out of it." 
And here the worthy dame tipped her companions 
the wink, adding, " The Mamma ain't no good 
for looking after young madcaps like her. 
While the cat's in bed the mice'U play. But 
only let Miss Barbara get wind of it, and then 
— 'Stand by my lads,' — as my old man says 
when a squall 's a-comin' on." 

The moral of which is, that Sark may be a 
very romantic little place, but not exactly one 
to make love in, if you don't care to be watched 
and talked about by the whole population of 
five hundred souls. If that would be rather a 
bore to you, choose Piccadilly instead. 

But to return to our party in the drawing 
room. Miss Barbara couldn't get out of her 
head their talking together for six hours on a 
rock, and his calling her Kelly, and defending 
her so promptly. Take care you poor young 
things ; there are sharp eyes upon you now, 
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and quick ears on the stretcli, and a hard-hearted 
old schoohnistress, who will be down upon you 
as sure as fate. 

But Mark had his wits about hun too ; and 
what is more, altho' it may not be to his credit 
to teU it, he resolved to wage war with that 
old curmudgeon of a Barbara, and put her down, 
if she only gave him the chance. He was 
fuUy prepared, by what NeUy had told him, 
to dislike her, and first impressions were certainly 
unfavourable. He thought her an old brute, 
and made up his mind to rile her, and defy 
her aU he could. Amiable you may say, but 
so it was, and one is bound to report faithfully 
what occurred. 

The chance for tormenting poor Barbara soon 
arrived. Angelina was asking Nelly how she 
had enjoyed her visit to Guernsey, and who 
she saw there, &c., when Barbara put in, "Of 
course you went to hear dear Mr. Harris, 
Miss May ; and took notes of his discourses, 
and brought me the texts ?" 

Nelly had, of course, done nothing of the 
kind; but before she had time to look annoyed 
at the question, and say, in her usual blunt way, 
" No, I havn't, Madam," Mark enquired. 
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" Pray is this Mr. Harris very populeir in 
Guernsey?" 

"Why do you ask, Sir? Do you doubt it?" 
said Barbara. 

" I don't know that I have any right to 
doubt it, but I happened to wander into his 
chapel last Sunday evening, and it seemed thinly 
attended — at least, if a small number of the 
softer sex only can be said to constitute a thin 
attendance. I was almost the only he-creature 
there." 

" And pray how did you like him, Sir ? " 

The question was put with this sort of feeling, 
viz.. If you liked him you are one of the ekct ; 
if not, one of the condemned; and I rather think 
you are one of the condemned. She looked quite 
fierce as she put the question, and Angelina 
began to get nervous at the prospect of an 
angry discussion between them. But Mark was 
perfectly self-possessed, and repHed in the 
blandest tones 

" May I answer you candidly, or shall we drop 
the subject, for I 'm afraid we may not agree ? " 

"Oh, answer me candidly, of course. I hate 

deceit and prevarication. I see you donH like 

Mr. Harris." 

? 
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"Well then, candidly, lie didn't strike me as 
being a man of ability; neither do I like his 
doctrines. The fact is, I had been for a long 
country walk that morning, and had eaten a 
hearty dinner at my hotel; and after listening 
to him for a few minutes, and getting a tolerable 
inkling of what he had to say, the monotony of 
his delivery, and his long string of texts, sent me 
to sleep, and I didn't wake imtil the organ was 
playing the people out." 

" Then permit me to say, Sir, that you ought 
to regret deeply having committed such an 
indiscretion, and not boast of it in company." 

Barbara was now getting rude, and awftdly 
riled — and the rest of the company rather 
uncomfortable— when Mark replied, with perfect 
good humour 

" But I shouldn't have gone to sleep if 
the sermon had been clever and original, or 
well delivered. Mr. Harris doesn't look like 
a clever man, or read like one ; and what 
I heard of his sermon was just what I 
expected from his appearance. Forgive me, 
if I speak candidly. It is far from my 
intention to say anything which could annoy 

you." 
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"And yet please to remember, Sir, that 
Mr. Harris's sermon, much as you may have 
disliked it, was simply Gospel truth ; cgxd that 
we must either be saved or condemned ever- 
hstinglj, according as we believe his doctrines 
or not/' 

"So says every sectarian. You must either 

believe himy or be d d. But why am I to 

pin my faith to Mr. Harris rather than to 
John Wesley, or Pope Pius the Ninth ?" 

" Are you a Puseyite P*' 

"No, indeed.'' 

" But you are not an Evangelical Christian — 
possibly not a Christian at all P" 

"Oh, dear Barbara," said Angelina, "pray 
stop; this is becoming qidte unpleasant. How 
very rude you are." 

At this jimcture NeUy got up to clear the 
table for the tea things, and Mark took her 
vacant chair between Mrs. May and his angry 
opponent. He enjoyed a theological controversy 
as much as she did, and had seen a good deal 
of that sort of thing at his Grandfather's rectory. 
With the reckless freedom of thought and of 
speech common to his age, and not particularly 
caring how deeply his remarks might offend 
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her to whom they were addressed — ^he went on 
thus with the argument : — 

" Ycfli say I am not a Christian at all because 
I am not a high Calvinist, as you are. Now, 
why I am not so is chiefly this, that I don't 
find Calvinism lead to a successM practical 
result. I have known intimately several clergy- 
men of the Church of England holding different 
views — my Grandfather, with whom I was 
brought up, was one — and I have compared 
the state of their different parishes with the 
doctrines they taught. In all cases the preaching 
of Calvinistic doctrines was accompanied by a 
degraded state of morals in the parish — ^by 
drunkenness, dishonesty, want of self-respect, and 
other mean vices, to a degree which was the 
worst of any. Judged therefore by its results 
in this world, Calvinism does not answer, and 
is not the doctrine for any man to preach. Now 
in the midst of so much difference of religious 
opinion what better test have we of that which 
is right than stat;istical results ? When learning 
and argument are so evenly balanced, and there 
is so much to be said on all sides, our opinion 
must be decided by practical results. The reason 
why Calvinism is such a practical failure is, I 
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tHink^ this. It sets before a man a degrading 
theory of salvation, by telling him that he is 
imable to help himself ; and merely the clay in 
the hands of the potter, to be moulded into a 
vessel of honour, or dishonour, as the potter him- 
self may think fit. Thus, by degrading a man 
in his own eyes, you make him a mean-spirited 
brute ; whilst by exhorting him to cultivate his 
faculties, educate his tastes, and become a moral 
man, and. a man of honour, you hold out a rational 
incentive to him to improve his condition ; and 
the instant he tries to do so in earnest he finds 
that he succeeds. Give the poor man, or the bad 
man, some hope that he may, by his own efibrts, 
improve his condition, and you hold out an object 
for him to strive for ; but tell him that this 
world is a mere bagatelle, that all his own efforts 
go for nothing, and that his happiness or misery 
here and hereafter were all predestined, and 
determined beforehand, and his best works only 
filthy rags in the sight of his Maker, and you 
take all the heart of him, and depress him into 
a state of bestiality. In fact, Mr. Harris's 
doctrines, instead of being right and true, as 
you say, are wrong and mischievous. They 
lead to a great deal of vice and misery ; and if 
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legislation could be permitted in such a matter, 
they ought to be put down by Act of Parliament, 
as entailing much expense to the country in the 
shape of jails, workhouses, madhouses, &c. It is 
better to go to sleep in one's pew than to listen to 
such doctrines. Forgive me if I have defended 
myself with some warmth, and if my opinions 
appear to you peculiar." 

" Good gracious ! Peculiar ! Why you have 
no religion at all, Mr. Levisne. You are an 
openly avowed infidel ! " 

" And yet I am going up to Cambridge next 
year, with a view of not impossibly entering 
the Church." 

" Tou enter the Church ! Oh, how shocking ! " 

" And, why not ? I have met many clergy- 
men of the Church of England who hold my 
views exactly; and who are beloved by their 
parishioners, and do a great deal of good." 

" And pray what doctrines do you hold P Please 
enlighten me. I am most curious to know." 

" I should preach no religious dogmas at all, 
because, from what I can see, none will bear the 
test of reason. I would simply preach moral 
truths, aflfecting our condition here; and by so 
doing I should hope to improve the morals of 
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my hearers, and make them better in this world 
— such preparation being assuredly the most 
suitable for the next. I cannot believe in a 
consistent course of sin, pardoned at the last 
moment, being a fit preparation for paradise 
— ^any more than a consistent course of virtue 
being a fit preparation for damnation. I take 
a common sense view of this matter, because 
no other] view is possible to my understanding. 
Sin pardoned, and then a triumphant entrance 
into Heaven, seems to me absurd. I don't 
believe that sin is ever pardoned ; or ever 
punished, except in this world, on the spot, and 
in exact proportion to its degree. I neither 
believe in a heaven for the human saint, nor 
in eternal perdition for the human sinner. I 
do not believe that such infinite differences of 
condition hereafter would correspond at all with 
the finite difference there is between the best 
and the worst of men. I believe the whole 
doctrine of Calvinism, in all its details, to be a 
mischievous delusion.*' 

He delivered himself of these sentiments in 
a low calm voice, and without the slightest 
excitement of manner. What he said seemed 
to be the result of sincere conviction ; and there 
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was no display of vanity or egotism in his 
remarks. It took Miss Barbara completely aback, 
and stumped her into a vacant stare at its utter 
audacity. She had heard of people holding 
such sentiments, but had never met with one 
before; and she could have seen him handed 
over at once to eternal flames with a feeling 
of positive relief and satisfaction. She drew her 
feet imder her chair, sat bolt upright, looked 
straight before her, and said not a word 
in reply. "Hast thou borne with this infidel 
youth twenty -and -one years and cannot I 
bear with him one hour?" she might have 
aptly asked herself in the language of that 
fine parable by Benjamin Franklin on re- 
ligious intolerance, in which he so well imitates 
the style and language of Scripture to enforce 
the duty of mercy and forbearance towards 
our fellow creatures. She could at that moment 
have been a persecutor, although she had 
really a warm and womanly heart. Such 
are the evil effects of holding an uncharitable 
reKgious dogma. 

But Mrs. May had also listened to Mark's 
harangue ; and after a short pause she said, quite 
innocently. 
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"And so you intend by-and-bye, Mr. Levisne, 
to preach honour, virtue and morality, and leave 
religious dogmas alone P Well, I think I should 
do so too, if I were a clergyman; for I hate 
religious discussions, and I am sure no good ever 
comes of them.'' 

"Tes, dear Madam, that is it exactly; and 
when I get my country living I shall be proud 
if I can make my poor working people like 
some of yours in this happy little island. I 
can't help telling you an anecdote which occurred 
this very afternoon, and which pleased me 
mightily. Tou know the man who picked me 
up last night with his boat P Well ; Miss NeUy 
took me past his cottage, and he came out and 
shook me by the hand, and said some good- 
natured things about my swim ; but I told him 
that if he hadn't picked me up it would soon 
have been all over with me. Before leaving 
his humble cot I did what anyone would have 
felt bound to do, viz., I put a Guernsey pound 
note into his wife's hand to buy something for 
her brats with. After this, I hadn't left more 
tlian a miuute when behold my lordly fisherman 
comes running after me in a high tantrum, with 
the note in his hand, exclaiming, ' I say, what's 
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the meaning of this, my lad P I 'm not a-going 

to take this here. No ; by . I 'm a poor 

man, but d — mme if I'll be paid for saving a 
fellow cretnr's life. Here, take it back, and 
thankee all the same, but don't try that on 

again, or by 1 '11 put it into my pipe and 

bum it to ashes afore your face. Howsomever, 
I don't mean to offend you, my lad.' Now that 's 
what I call hoffour. But it isn't the sort of 
thing you bring out in a man's nature by 
degrading all the good in him to the level of 
dirty rags." 

Their conversation was happily interrupted 
at this point by the arrival of the tea-dinner, 
during the progress of which very little was 
said, and a gloom seemed to hang over the 
party. How surely is religious dissension the 
bane of domestic happiness. 

Soon after the things were removed, Mark 
found himself Ute-d-ttte with Angelina, who 
asked him, aside, whether Nelly had witnessed 
the scene with the fisherman who refused the 
pound note. 

" Yes," Mark answered ; " and I saw a little 
dew drop in the comer of her eye when I 
shook the noble fellow by the hand and told 
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liim he was a brick. Miss Kelly has a charming 
disposition, and I 'm quite in love with her." 

" But you don't know half the good there is 
in her yet," said her affectionate governess ; " and 
she is so talented too. You shall hear her play 
and sing presently. I take a little pride in her 
music, because it 's all my doing." 

" Has she any taste for drawing P" 

"Yes. She has taste for everything. She is 
quite a little genius, I assure you. Her father 
was a very superior man. I had the pleasure 
once of knowing him, and I take a great interest 
in his daughter." As she said this a tinge 
of colour rose to her cheek, which deepened 
to an embarrassing blush, as she fancied Mark 
observed it. 

But oh, you charming Angelina, to speak to 
Mark so kindly about Nelly. StHl that was not 
why he liked her. He liked her before that, and 
as soon as he saw her ; and she liked him too, 
at first sight. They were drawn together by one 
of those mutual attractions which all close 
observers of himian nature must believe in. 
They understood each other at once. Her mind 
seemed patent to him — her voice and manner 
charmed him infinitely — ^her eyes were so expres- 
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sive — her hair so silky and luxuriant — in fact, 
but for Nelly, he might have fallen in love with 
her that night, although she was a dozen years 
older than himself. And she in her turn admired 
him, and took his part against her Aunt. Those 
two became friends at once. 

A;id then followed the music. First Nelly 
sang and played ; and then Angelina ; and then 
Mrs. May played a duet with Nelly ; and then it 
popped into that young lady's head that perhaps 
Mark could play and sing. So she asked him ^ 
and he sat down to the piano, and sang them 
"The old Friar of orders grey," and "The Day 
of the Feast in the Chieftain's Hall," and 
" Farewell to the Mountain, and Sun-lighted 
Vale." After which he sang some snatches of 
half-remembered songs with Angelina ; during 
all which time poor Barbara sat crest-fallen up 
a comer by herself, thinking of that dreadfrd 
young man, and how she might the soonest 
get rid of him from the island. 

Her plan for bringing this about was quickly 
formed, and entirely devoid of artifice. It was 
to be effected by the main force of her dominating 
will, exerted upon poor Mrs. May. But in this 
Barbara grievously miscalculated, and proved 
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herself no judge of character ; for Mrs. May, 
notwithstanding her mildness of disposition, 
and Creole indolence, and bad health, had 
just as strong a will as Barbara when it 
was once roused. But the latter never sus- 
pected this, and went to work in the following 
way:— 

As soon as Mrs. May left the piano, and seated 
herself by her side she opened fire thus : 

"Are you aware, my dear, that that young 
man is an Atheist, and a most unfit companion 
for your daughter? With all his tirade about 
honour, he tells you point blank that he means 
to sign the thirty-nine articles, and go into 
the Church, without believing one word of the 
religion of Christ. I don't know when I have 
been so shocked and astounded as I have to-night. 
Do, pray, get rid of him as quickly as you 
can ; or if he must remain your guest for a few 
days, do send Nelly at once to me as a Aill 
boarder, that she may never listen to his dreadful 
sentiments. This very day, you know, they 
were seated for six hours talking together upon 
a rock. I can't tell you how I tremble for the 
possible consequences of such companionship. 
Do, pray, get rid of him as soon as you can. I 
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feel almost as if a pestilence were hovering over 
the island while he is here. I do indeed." 

'* Hush, dear Barbara ; don't talk so loud, or 
he wiU hear you. Indeed I'm not going to 
send him away. You are really quite absurd. 
I see nothing objectionable in his principles, and 
he seems to be a most gentlemanly young man. 
I look on it really as an advantage to I^eUy to 
associate with one of the opposite sex, who is 
so very clever and prepossessing. If she were 
a year or two older it might be different perhaps ; 
but even then I fancy she could take extremely 
good care of herself. She is a very sharp little 
thing, and has a will of her own, as you know. 
Now, don't say another word about this, because, 
highly as I respect you Barbara, we all know 
your weak points about religion." 

Poor Barbara held up her hands in despair. 
"I must talk this over with her another day," 
she said to herself; and dropped the subject. 

The two visitors made an early start to go, 
and retired to Mrs. May's bed-room to put on 
their boimets and shawls. Mark was thus left 
alone in the parlour ; and when in a few minutes 
Barbara came down dressed first, she found 
herself alone with him. 
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There is something in every good and generous 
nature which recoils at the idea of having 
woimded the feelings of another in the heat 
of argument and bad temper ; and no sooner, 
in such dispositions, does the angry blood cool 
down, than a strong desire arises to make 
reparation. In this reaction of feeling it also 
sometimes happens that a wish to go even further 
than mere reparation or apology springs up; 
and the oflFender not only begs for forgiveness, 
but pleads for something more. Thus a quarrel 
is not unfrequently the origin of a friendship 
between warm-hearted and impulsive natures. 
It was so on the present occasion. 

Mark was the first to speak : 

"I hope, dear Madam,'' he said, ".that you 
don't suppose I was intentionally rude to you 
in any remark I made to-night; if so, pray 
accept my apology. However much we may 
differ in our religious views, I cannot but fbel 
respect for a lady who is so generally esteemed 
as you are said to be in this island." 

"Oh, no; I never thought you rude; but I 
confess I was much shocked at your opinions. 
I implore you not to contaminate with your 
infidel notions the mind of that poor child, which 
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it has been our earnest care liitherto to train 
in the way that is right. Will you promise me 
never to discuss any religious subject with herP" 
** I cannot go so far as that ; but I will readily 
promise you not to talk about religion to her 
until after she has completed her studies with 
you; because that I know would be unfair. 
And now, perhaps, I may confess to you what 
I have hardly dared yet to confess even to 
myself. I must tell you that, young as she is, 
I have become greatly interested in her; and I 
look forward to the honour of possessing her 
friendship for the rest of my life. She is too 
young, and my own plans are much too imsettled, 
for me to entertain now any other dream than 
that of friendship ; but that I do hope to preserve, 
come what may. I tell you this in confidence, 
and I hope you will accept the confidence as a 
proof of my esteem. Do not suppose that out first 
interview has produced on my mind an unfa- 
vourable impression of you. First impressions, 
hastily formed, may have been unfavourable, but 
I believe I have now read your true character 
aright, and I entertain for you sentiments of 
esteem. I admire whatever is honourable and 
straightforward in human nature ; and your 
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candour and blimtness have pleased me. Let me 
hope that we are friends." 

Barbara had strong and warm feelings, and she 
was moved by this imexpected appeal, and by a 
confidence so strange from him to her after their 
angry discussion. She took his proffered hand, 
and pressed it heartily, but said ^^Bemember your 
promise." He answered " I will. You may 
trust me." 

And thus Mark and Barbara healed their 
differences on the spot. It was certainly 
politic on his part to do as he did, for her 
enmity might have stood seriously in the way 
of his plan of the morning. But there 
may not have been much tact about him 
after all ; for, oddly enough, he began to 
like Barbara. The truth is, they had neither 
of them any meanness in their nature; and 
between, people who have warm hearts and 
no meanness there is always a sort of natural 
affinity and mutual respect; and they come to- 
gether, and make Mends, in spite of differences 
of opinion, and even of hot quarrels which they 
may have had. 

While KeUy and Angelina were in the bed- 
room, after Barbara had left, the former asked her 
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schoolmistress how she liked himP ''Isn't he 
handsome ? " she said. 

Angelina held up Nelly's chin with her hand, 
and looked archly in her face, — and the little lady 
blushed, and tried to get away, — and a world of 
confidence was thus exchanged between them 
without another spoken word. 

When they joined Barbara down stairs, she 
had recovered her amiability, and really looked 
pleasing. Angelina whispered to Nelly, " He has 
bewitched her too." 

They all trotted off into the lane, Barbara 
going first with her servant — ^Mark following 
with Angelina on his arm — ^and NeUy, who had 
sHpped out also, bringing up the rear. It was a 
lovely starlight night ; the glowworms were 
shining on the banks and along their path ; and 
now and then a monstrous crapaud would exert 
itself to move its hideous sluggish body out of 
their way. All of a sudden Mark's quick ear told 
him that Nelly had lagged behind for something. 
They stopped for her, and when she came up she 
said " I 've just trod upon one of those dear old 
fat crapauds, and I can't find him to see whether 
he is hurt. It has given me quite a turn." They 
then walked on, and no more was said about it< 
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Mark whispered to his companion, " I Ve made 
it up with your Aunt. She is a good creature, 
and I like her, which perhaps you'll hardly 
believe. Take my part with her all you can. 
My religious views, I know, are in an unsettled 
state — ^in a transition state perhaps — ^but I am 
sincerely in search of truth, and am not an 
immoral man. Don't let her think harshly of me. 
I am sure you do not." 

"No, indeed. But I dislike religious contro- 
versy; and my own religion is, perhaps, like 
yours, in an unsettled state. At any rate I fear 
I am always more affected by the aesthetics of 
religion than by its incomprehensible mysteries.'' 

When they arrived at the school gate Barbara 
perceived that Nelly had followed them, and 
would have to walk home alone with Mark. She 
whispered in her ear — and the harsh grating 
sound was overheard by the rest — "You are a 
very naughty girl, and I am not at all pleased 
with you." 

Thus they parted; and when the gate was 
shut Mark took Nelly's arm in his, and they 
sauntered slowly home together along the breezy 
table land, over a bit of wild common, and then 
down their own romantic little lane. On their 
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way they met two women and a boy; and the 
next day the fact of their haying been seen 
strolling together by starlight, at ten o'clock 
on the previoTiB liight, became the gossip of 
the island. Had there been a ^'Sark Mercury" 
published daily, that piece of news would cer- 
tainly have had the place of honour assigned to 
it amongst the ^' Important Local Intelligence." 
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CHAPTER 8. 



ONE OF THE FAMILY. 

As Mark and Nelly sauntered slowly home 
together, their first subject of conversation was 
that which you may be sure was most present to 
their thoughts, viz., the plan which had been 
concocted between them in the afternoon, as they 
sat upon the rock at the silver mines, watching 
the tide and pelting the gulls. When they got 
into the narrow lane which led to Mrs. May's 
cottage, they slackened their pace still more, and 
Mark drew his companion's arm closer to his side, 
and went on saying : 

" There 's one thing which I 've forgotten to 
tell you, and that is, that I have got a large 
^Newfoundland dog, which I left in charge of an 
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ostler in Guernsey. Now what can we do with 
him? Can we rig out a kennel for him 
anywhere? I've had him from a puppy, and 
brought him up myself, and until yesterday, he 
and I have been inseparable. He is a noble 
fellow for the water, and we have had fine romps 
together in the sea, as you may suppose. Now 
the question is, will your Mamma take in old 
Neptune as well as his Master ? Can you find 
room for us both ? " 

" Oh yes, I 'm sure we can. He can have his 
kennel at the end of the garden, by the side 
of the study, and then he will be close to you 
while you 'f e at your books. What fim it will be 
to have a dog. I Ve often longed for one, a great 
rough fellow who goes into the water after a 
stick, and pulls you out when you 're drowning." 

"And you are quite sure we are not castle- 
building, Nelly, about all this ?" 

" Oh no ; I 'm sure Mamma wiU agree to it. 
She tells everybody she likes you so much." 

" Was I rude to Barbara to-night ? Did your 
Mamma think so ? " 

" I don't know ; but if you were it only served 
her right. Tou can 't think what a disagreeable 
old thing she is," 
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"Try and make excuses for her. Remember 
she has got to keep eight of you in order, and 
teach you all sorts of hard things against your 
will; and if she were net firm with you, and 
sometimes cross, you wouldn't mind her a bit. 
And then she can 't make exceptions and treat 
one of you one way and another another way. 
She must make rules for you all alike, and show 
no favour. Besides, the habit of constantly 
exacting obedience gives anyone, in time, an 
imperious manner; and the habit of constantly 
laying down the law makes people dogmatical. 
You should remember all this, and make allow- 
ances for her." 

"So I do; but she is by nature harsh and 
cross. She always treats you as if she thought 
you wouldn't obey her unless she forced you to do 
80. She gives you no credit for a wish to learn, 
and to please her if you can; and she leaves 
nothing to your honour. It's all force, force, 
force with her ; and you are driven along like a 
machine without feeling. I can 't tell you what 
a horror she is. She makes you swallow what 
she teaches you just as I saw some men the other 
day make a poor horse swallow a huge pill. You 
don't know what we poor girls have to endure 
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from that old Barbara; no more does Mamma, 
because I never tell her." 

"But who taught you all you know, Nelly? 
Beading, writing, grammar, and a host of things. 
Think of that. K you had to teach all that to 
some of the Sark cottage children, wouldn't you 
be cross sometimes P " 

" Yes, I know that. But how differently she 
might have taught me. I was always willing to 
learn, and yet she tDou/d always cram it down my 
throat. I can 't like her, and I 'm sure she hates 
me. But she's not mean; I will say that for 
her ; and she 's always open and straightforward. 
I should hate a sly, mean, hypocritical woman 
much more than I do Barbara, even if she were 
not so strict with me." 

" Well ; if I had girls to educate I would send 
them to Barbara. I like her ; I do indeed. 
She's a trump at the bottom. There's an 
immense deal of good in her, depend upon it ; 
and she has a warm heart too. Try and get on 
better with her ; and make allowances." 

"Never, never can I love old Barbara. She 
insults me every day, and tramples upon my 
feelings, and disgraces me so in the presence of 
the other girls that I'm often ashamed to go 
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and pky with them. If it were not for Angelina, 
and for Mamma, I really couldn't and wouldn't 
put up with it.'' 

"Well, you must come to me with all your 
little troubles, and I warrant you old Barbara 
won't disgrace you in my eyes. I will believe 
nothing bad of you — ^no more will you of me, 
I 'm sure." 

" What do you think she told Mamma about 
you to-night? That you were an infidel, and 
trying to poison my mind; and she begged 
Mamma to send you away at once, I couldn't 
help hearing all this, because she spoke loud 
enough for the whole room to hear." 

" And what did your Mamma say ? " 

" I don't know. I '11 ask her to-morrow. But 
it 's a shame the way Barbara goes on. She said 
that you were like a pestilence in the air. Only 
fancy!" 

Mark laughed outright. " How I must have 
riled her," he said ; " but I 'm sorry for it now ; 
it was too bad. By-the-bye, what were you 
saying about an old gontleman having taught 
you photography — and about the summer-house 
that you were to have fitted up for itp That 
would be capital fun, would it notP My poor 
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old Grandfather was an immense entHiisiast in 
it, and IVe got lots of queer apparatus of liis 
invention. If we are to do some photography- 
together, I '11 have the whole of it over at once. 
If I could only find time to carry out some of 
his original ideas, amongst this fine scenery, and 
if you would help me, we could do something 
wonderful together, I really believe. And now 
I think of it, I Ve got my little portable set of 
Daguerreotype things with me, in my box at 
Guernsey. That wiU keep us going tiU the 
other things come. And then there's your 
wonderful wax-paper dodge. Well ; I do 
hope it will all be brought about. In fact, 
I shall break my heart if it isn't ; and that 'a 
flat. I had no one in the world to care about 
before, and now Heaven seems to have sent 
me you, Nelly, for a sister. WiU you be one 
to meP" 

It is the natural instinct of the fair sex to fight 
shy "of making professions of regard for he- 
creatures ; and Nelly obeyed her feminine instinct, 
and merely replied that as they were now at their 
garden gate, and had already passed it three 
times in the course of their conversation, they had 
better go in. They did so; but there was no 
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Bridget sitting up for them, — ^nor any candles on 
the hall table — ^nor a light in any of the lower 
rooms. What Bridget meant by all this was 
clear enough ; and Nelly was forced to tell her 
great would-be brother that he must go to bed in 
the dark. 

The next morning, soon after daybreak, Mark 
got up to have a dip in the sea, and a stroll before 
breakfast. On turning into the lane, who should 
he meet, face to face, at that early hour, but his 
little friend of the night before, in the wildest 
d^shabiUe — ^no stockings on — only a thick cloak 
thrown over her night dress — ^and her hair 
streaming in the wind. Fancy in what a plight 
to be caught ! What would Barbara have said ; or 
even her easy indulgent Mamma P Her errand 
had been to try and find that dear fat toad she 
had trod upon the night before, and see if he 
was hurt, or wanted to be set upon his feet again. 
She had been half the night thinking of the 
poor creature suffering agonies all those hours 
upon his back, and had gone in search of him at 
the first peep of daylight, but in vain. Mark 
entered this adventure to her credit by the side 
of the old lobster. What would some girls have 
cared, he thought, for the fate of a hideous toad P 
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She was hurrying past him through the gate, 
after a brief word in explanation of her strange 
appearance in the lane at that hour, when he said, 
" I was going down to have a dip, and then a 
walk before breakfast, all alone," with a moumfdl 
emphasis on the two last words which seemed to 
say, " Won't you come too, Nelly P " to which 
she answered, "Yes, I'll go too; I '11 soon be 
ready ; stop for me at the gate as you come back." 

On their walk tjiey met old Hudson going 
down to the "Creux"; and he said he was off that 
day to Guernsey, at ten o'clock, to see after a new 
boat ; and that the Seigneur had given him a ten 
pound note towards the purchase of it. 

" Let me make it eleven," said Mark, offering 
him the note which the other man had refused. 

" No, my lad, thankee. I won't take nothing 
from you. Buy something for the young lassie 
with it, and good luck to you both. And I say, 
my lad, whenever you wants to go across, mind 
I '11 always take you, and charge you nothing for 
the trip, for I likes your company vastly. You 
understand P I 'm going to-day at ten, if that 'U 
suit you ; but I 'm bothered if I think you wants 
to leave us just yet." 

" And when are you coming back P " 
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" The same day. We shall have a side wind, 
and a quick run both ways, if it don't go down. 
"Will you come along with us P We 'U be glad of 
your company if you will." 

*' Perhaps I may ; but don't wait for me.'* 

" It '11 be a good chance to fetch old Nep," he 
added, " for although I 've got you to walk with, 
Nelly, yet I am forced to bathe by myself You 
ought to learn to swim. I '11 teach you, shall IP" 

" You must ask Barbara and Bridget first," she 
said, laughing. 

"What, to join us? That would be awfiiUy 
correct." 

They got back in good time for once ; and the 
little lady, without waiting for any of Bridget's 
remarks, ran up to her Mamma's room, and was 
down again in five miuutes, racing up to Mark 
in the garden, and sayiug, "It's all settled. 
Mamma 's quite delighted at the idea of it." 

" WeU then," said Mark, "I'U fetch old Nep, 
and all my luggage over to-day in the boat which 
Hudson is going in. That will be jolly. Will 
you come too, Nelly P You shake your headP 
You do^'t like to make your Mamma anxious P 
Well, then, I must go by myself I wonder 
what time the breakfast is to be. The boat 
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leaves at ten. We must try and coax Bridget 
to let US have it early P " 

"Well, Bridget, what time shall we have 
breakfast to-day P " 

" Lor', Sir, how can a poor body tell P We 
used to be as reg'lar as that clock there, but 
things is sadly changed now." 

" Since I came. But I 'm going away to-day, 
Bridget." 

" Gracious goodness ! A-goin' to leave us so 
soon, SirP" 

" Yes ; and the boat starts at ten. Couldn't 
you put on the kitchen clock half an hour, just 
for once, like a good creature P " 

" Lor', Sir ; you quite takes away my breath. 
Off at ten, and a-wantin' the clock put on, and 
all! Why I feels quite a sinkin' in my chest 
when I thinks on it." 

"But I'm coming back again to-night, 
Bridget." 

"Oh! a-comin' back agin to-night, are you. 
Sir P Well, I thought, somehow, that you 
wasn't a-goin' away for long. That's a good 
job, for I knows a young lady already in this 
island who'd be breaking her little heart if 
you was." 
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" I 'm only going across to Guernsey for 
my luggage, Bridget, — and then I believe I 
shall return and be one of the family — and 
stop here altogether. How will you like that P " 

" One of the family P Lor' Sir ; you might 
knock me down with a feather. And when 's the 
weddin* a-going to be P " 

"The Wedding P Why one day next week. 
I *m going to buy the cake now. Is that soon 
enough for you, you old simpleton P " 

She sat down in a chair, and went off into 
convulsions of laughter. Mark looked at her 
angrily, until he thought the farce had gone far 
enough, and then said 

"Come, we have had enough of this non- 
sense, you old fool. Here's something to buy 
yourself a new cap with, for all the trouble 
I've given you, and let's have no more of 
your tomfoolery." 

The twice refused pound note fitted her 
palm exactly ; and she dropped him a low 
curtsey, saying that he was a brave young 
gentleman, and Miss Nelly a right down 
little lady too, every hinch of her, and that 
no one should say a word agin either of 'em 
if she knew it. 
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" Well then, Bridget, mend your own manners 
first, and mind your own business. Do you 
Tmderstand me ? " 

When she was telling this story to her gossips 
afterwards, she said he put her "quite in a 
shimmer-like when he said this, he looked so tall 
and haughty ; but he 's a right down gentleman ; 
Hiere's no gainsayin' o' that." 

It only remained now to talk the project over 
with Mrs. May, at breakfast. She introduced 
the subject herself, almost as soon as she met 
her guest. 

"I am so delighted to hear that you think 
of stopping some time with us, Mr. Levisne," 
she said. "You will be quite an acquisition, 
for we are often wretchedly dull here. I assure 
you the plan will give me very great pleasure, 
if we can only carry it out so as to make you 
comfortable. As for Nelly, she is delighted at 
the prospect of having a companion; and she 
tells me youVe got a great dog, and that you 
mean to keep a boat, and teach her to swinu 
Well; you know I put absolute confidence in 
you, for I have seen how you can behave on 
a most trying occasion ; and the man who can 
act as you did that night deserves to be trusted. 
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Indeed, I feel as if we could never adequately 
repay you for the service you rendered us. But 
we will do all we can to farther your views, 
and mate you happy and comfortable.'' 

So the end of it was, that Mark fetched his 
dog and all his luggage from Guernsey that 
day, and became at once the established guest 
of the Mays. 
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CHAPTER 9. • 

HINTS TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

When Mark returned from Guernsey in the 
evening, he found that Nelly had been, busily 
employed all day during his absence in removing 
her own things from the table of the room 
which had been her Papa's study, and leaving a 
clear coast for him. In this arrangement she 
had sacrificed herself entirely, and left nothing 
of her own in the room to show that she ever 
meant to occupy it again. It was to be his room, 
in future, and not hers. She had also been 
superintending a carpenter put up a rough, 
kennel for Neptune, and make a comfortable 
straw bed for him. How merrily the hours 
seemed to fly that day — how joyous was the 
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sunny present — how bright the future looked. 
Alas, poor child; you little suspected on that 
happy day that within a short month all those 
unselfish preparations of yours for the comfort 
of another would be upset, and the study become 
all your own once more. You little dreamt then 
that the young student who had so captivated 
your fancy, and filled your heart with a new 
sensation, would within a month be doomed to 
leave as suddenly as he came — while many 
strange events would occur in both your lives, 
and a weary long time pass away before you 
two would meet again. 

Mark brought with him from Guernsey that 
evening his dog Neptune, and three boxes. He 
also brought, as presents for Nelly, a pretty basket 
to hold her shells and sea- weed; and a photo- 
graphic album filled with portraits of celebrities, 
artists, authors, actors, statesmen, &c., — ^bearing 
her own name on the fly leaf, and containing 
her own "carte" on the first page. It had been 
taken a few days before, during her visit to 
Guernsey; and her portrait being a singularly 
pretty profile, the scamp of a photographer was 
exhibiting it in his show-case, and selling copies 
of it without permission. The one in question 
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Mark merely added to the other collection for 
fun ; meaning afterwards to retain it for himself, 
you may be sure. He also brought with him, 
as a contribution to their housekeeping, a hamper 
of wine, and some minor luxuries ; intending 
thereby to convey a hint to his kind hostess that 
he did not mean to take unfair advantage of her 
hospitality. The box containing his clothes was 
carried up at once to his room, and the others 
were deposited in the study in the garden. The 
importation of all these things — ^together with 
rollicking old Nep, who got in everybody's 
way — ^produced much excitement in that quiet 
minage; but it was a pleasing excitement, and 
even Bridget didn't grumble, but was saying to 
herself, "Well, he's a fine young chap as ever 
I seed, and this is a stroke of luck for little 
Missy anyhow ; but he ain't a bit too good for 
her, neither, I can tell him. The old lady's 
a-sinkin', anybody can see, and when she 's gone 
won't them two yoimg birds make this sweet 
little place ring again ? " And no doubt Bridget 
hoped to be there too, and see the fim, and rule 
the roast. 

The next morning the two yoimg birds, as 
Bridget called them, were up as soon as the other 
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birds, and unpacking the boxes in tbe study. 
The reader may easily imagine Nelly's delight 
as she examined, with the fiill permission of her 
companion, the various books and novelties 
which he had brought from the great world 
beyond the sea. The books were overhauled 
first, and every volmne, with its pictures and 
diagrams, was looked into by the little lady 
before it was put into its place upon the shelf. 
They were all mathematical treatises except one, 
which was a well-worn illustrated edition of 
Byron's works. The curious figures and strange 
symbols in the mathematical books filled her 
mind with anything but pleasant wonder, and 
she asked 

"Have you got to learn all this strange 
looking stuff? Why it's enough to turn any 
one's brain. What is the use of it P Is it like 
Euclid ? I 've learnt a little of that at school." 

"Yes, the same sort of thing, but greatly 
extended, and applied to the various sciences. 
I must know everything that you see in all 
these books, and be able to work problems in 
it, before I go up to Cambridge next year. 
Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Optics, Fndulatory 
Theory, Figure of the Earth — it must be all 
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got up well, or I shall never be a Wrangler. 
Only think what a tough job it will be. But 
I've gone over a good deal of it at King's 
College already ; and also with my Grandfather, 
who was a splendid mathematician." 

"But isn't it very dry? I don't see any 
classical books. Don't you like Ghreek and 
Latin?" 

" Yes, immensely ; but I havn't got time for 
all. I must stick to one thing, and try to do 
that weU." 

"Oh, here is a beautiful book at last — the 
illustrated works of Lord Byron. I have heard 
Angelina repeat some of his poetry ; but she 
never would let me have the book — I can't 
think why. Is it all here ?" 

"Yes; and I almost wish it wasn't, for I 
should like to give you that book. It has been 
my old friend for years, and now I musn't look 
at it again. But I think I may venture to give 
it you." 

He wrote her name in it and handed it to 
her, saying 

" Accept my book of books, Nelly ; and let me 
add to it old Nep too ; then you '11 have all I 
cared about before I knew yoth Accept them. 
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and keep them for my sake. I must turn my 
back upon poetry now, and make friends of these 
grim symbols, which are the tools that I shall 
have to earn my living with by-and-bye." 

She coloured as she took the book ; and then, 
without thanking him or saying a word, and in 
evident confiision, began to turn over the leaves 
quickly and look at the pictures. As she bent 
over them, with her face turned slightly away, 
he laid his hand gently upon her head, and added 

" If they ever tell you Byron was a bad man, 
and that I was wrong to give you that book, 
don't believe them. He was not a bad man, but 
a noble fellow. Every Englishman has to thank 
him, in great measure, for the political freedom 
which he now enjoys. He was the foe of tyranny 
in every shape, whether of the body or the mind. 
His poems are full of fire, and abound with noble 
sentiments which elevate the character, besides 
being a model of style. There is not a weak line 
in one of them, but a strong vein of common 
sense runs through even the most beautiful 
imagery. Although his mind was thoroughly 
classical yet his language is a striking example 
of vigorous Saxon English. His poetry spoils 
you for all other. Accept this book, Nelly, from 
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me ; there is nothing in it^ I am sure^ which 
can ever harm yow." 

She made no reply to his remarks, but con- 
tinued to turn over the pictures in evident 
embarrassment. At last she came to the end, 
and then said nervously 

'^ Which of all these beautiful ladies do you 
like the best P'' 

"I hardly know. Which do pou admire the 
mostP" 

^' I don't think I like any of them very much ; 
but the views are lovely." 

They were from drawings by Turner ; all light 
and air, with wonderful skies and distances 
carrying the eye far away through miles of 
space~-the ideal scenery of another planet, or 
of this earth in its brightest moods. 

"You have a true poet's taste, I see. All 
these faces are affected and silly. They disfigure 
the book. Cut them out and give them to 
Bridget. Don't suppose I admire any of them." 

"Do you like fair or dark beauties best?" 
she asked timidly, and for the sake of saying 
something. 

It was a puzzling question. Which was 
Nelly herself? He really didn't know, and had 



> 
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to look at her to see. Her hair was brown, and 
neither dark nor light exactly — her eyes were 
hazel^ and their lashes long and black — but her 
complexion was extremely fair, and the roses 
were delicately spread over her cheeks. She 
would have been considered fair, perhaps, on 
account of her brilliant, complexion, but he 
wasn't sure; and he answered, with infinite 
tenderness thrown into the query, 

" Which are you Nelly, yourself — dark or fair P 
Tell me ; and then I 'U tell you whether I like 
dark or fair beauties best." 

Our young friend was getting on a great deal 
too fast that morning; and it was just as well 
tliat before his fair or dark companion could 
decide which she was, and accept the homage 
to her beauty which would inevitably follow 
that decision, their interesting Ute-d-Ute was 
suddenly interrupted by Bridget, who tapped 
respectfully at the door; and when her young 
mistress opened it, dropped a curtset/, and in- 
formed her, in her blandest tones, that her 
Hamma was waiting breakfast for them. So 
the little lady, with a true feminine instinct, 
which my fair readers will no doubt applaud, 

took the opportuGoity of escaping at once with 

u 
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that respectable domestic, leaving Mark to 
follow as he might. 

As soon as they were out of the young gen- 
tleman's hearing, Nelly said : 

"What a queer old thing you are Bridget. 
What 's the matter with you now P " 

"Why, I've had a hinjunotion, Miss, from 
your young gent there, to mind my own business, 
and I means to mind it, that 's all. You two go 
your way, and I'll go mine, and mum's the word 
now. I knows my place, Miss, depend upon it ; 
and I ain't a-going to hinterfere any how, one 
way or t' other, between you and your young gent 
— that's alL" 

" How can you talk such nonsense, Bridget P 1 
wish you wouldn't be so silly. My young gent P 
I don't know what you mean." 

But it wasn't exactly nonsense, and the little 
lady knew that it wasn't. She had a proud and 
sensitive nature, and her pride and sensitiveness 
were aroused at last. There could be no doubt 
now about the nature of Mark's attentions, nor 
could she turn a deaf ear to the comments which 
were being made upon them. Perhaps she had 
been too forward, and if he should ever think so 
how humiliating that would be. Her pride took 
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alarm. She went in to breakfaflt without him ; 
and ran off again before it was quite over, to give 
Nep some scraps. He followed as soon as he 
could with propriety desert Mrs. May, but she 
was then nowhere to be seen, neither was the 
dog ; and Bridget told him they had gone off 
together somewhere for a walk. He strolled 
down into the bay, but they were not there. 
Then he wandered up the lane to the table land, 
and was walking towards the " Coup^," when a 
little girl ran out of a cottage and told him her 
mother had sent her to say that Miss May and 
the dog had gone the other way. What a bore, 
he thought, to be so watched. Perhaps she 
doesn't like to be seen with me so often, and 
wishes me at Jericho. So he turned back and 
went home again to the study. There he sat 
alone among his books for two long hours ; until 
at last old Nep burst in upon him and laid his 
rough head upon his knee, and put his great paws 
upon the table, and tried to lick his face. Mark 
was a warm-hearted fellow, and could never resist 
kindness from any created thing. "Well, old 
boy," he said, " and where have you been old boy 
all this time ? Eh, old boy P — and where 's your 
young mistress, eh P I 'm not your master now, 
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you know, old Nep, — ^you belong to her, you 
happy dog — and she *11 never scold you and bully 
you as I do sometimes, eb, you poor old fellow." 
And then the two had a rough romp together, 
in which the great animal, who could have killed 
and eaten his master on the spot, allowed himself 
to get the worst of it (talk of animals having no 
moral feelings, it's absurd); and then he bolted 
out of the room and rushed up to Nelly, who was 
watering her flowers at the other end of the 
garden without Mark's help. The latter followed 
his dog promptly to the scene of action, and 
addressed the young lady in his usual tone, but 
was modestly repidsed. As plainly as look and 
manner could say it, she told him she meant in 
fiiture to be more reserved. 

The mystery of her walk without him was now 
explained. The frankness of a nature entirely 
innocent and artless had subjected her to dis- 
agreeable comments, and her pride had taken 
alarm. But Mark's taste was not low and selfish ; 
and so far from being offended at the first 
symptoms of maidenly reserve he felt pleased 
and flattered by them. "With perfect tact he 
responded to her altered manner, and let her see 
that he understood and appreciated it. He was 
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one of Nature's gentlemen^ and no igroman had 
ever to blush for any word or act of his towards 
her. Nelly thanked him in her heart for the 
grace and kindness with which he accepted the 
new relation in which her startled feelings placed 
him, and felt that he was one whom she could 
trust and respect. Thus, although there was now 
more reserve between them, they were in fact 
better Mends than before. 

Perceiving that his assistance in the gardening 
was not desired just then, Mark left for a walk 
by himself towards a part of the island which 
he had not yet visited. Nelly directed him to 
some new objects of interest, and he went off 
without even a look of reproach. At dinner he 
was kind and cheerM in his manner ; and when 
it was over was going away, quite resignedly, 
to sit by himself in the study — ^but her eyes 
seemed to pity him, and his resolution gave way. 

"You havn't shown me your waxed-paper 
apparatus. Miss Nelly. May I see it? Have 
you unpacked it yet ?" 

"Yes, I unpacked it before dinner. It's all 
spread out on the table in the schoolroom." 

This schoolroom, as she called it, was a small 
room on the ground floor, at the back of the 
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house, appropriated solely to her own use. She 
could do what she liked there, and her idea was 
to cover the window with yellow paper, and make 
a photographic dark den of it. 

They went off together to this sanctum, and 
Mark looked over the apparatus with much 
curiosity ; but it did not seem to satisfy him. 
The camera was a heavy and costly affair, though 
only intended for taking moderate-sized views. 
The lens had a rack and pinion movement, and 
several stops, but none smaller than half-inch. 
There were three double backs for sensitive 
papers to be enclosed between glasses. The 
tripod stand was strong, but the bronze triangle 
rather too small; while the edges of the legs 
were not chamfered, and cut the fingers like a 
razor; and to touch the triangle was like 
handling a rather blunt chopper. There seemed 
to be a good stock of chemicals, dishes, ftmnels, 
&c. ; and the whole could be packed for travel- 
ling in an immense wicker basket lined with green 
baize, which was nearly as deep as it was wide, 
so that a porter could as easily set it upon its side 
as upon its bottom ; and thus, perhaps, let the 
nitrate bath leak out of its unsafe gutta-percha 
bottle. The entire set was new, and had just 
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been received from one of the leading photo- 
graphic Firms in London. It liad cost near upon 
J640, and was a present to Nelly from an old 
bachelor friend, a Dr. Brownlow, who was 
practising as a physician at St. Peter's Port. 

" Isn't it a beautiful camera P '* she said. 
" Look how far it pulls out, and shuts in to suit 
the different distances of the objects you wish to 
copy ; and the front has got two sliding motions 
for raising the lens, according as the camera is 
set up flat, or upon its side. I '11 show you how 
nicely they work," 

But her attempt to illustrate the working of 
the double sliding front was not a happy one, for 
the woodwork stuck most abominably. It had 
worked well enough perhaps before the French 
polish was put on, but the joiner had not made 
allowance for that, nor had he recollected that 
wood wiU swell. After struggling with it till 
she felt red and angry — for her temper was 
rather impetuous, be it known — she gave it up 
to Mark, who borrowed a cold-chisel, such as 
shipwrights use, from Bridget, and contrived to 
prise up the front slider with that. It was only 
made to be raised, and could not be lowered, 
which Mark knew was a great defect, but he 



I 
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said nothing. The camera was a double-bodied 
diding and Mding one ; and they set it up with. 
its flat side on the triangle, and took it out into 
the garden to try the lens. There was immense 
scope allowed for focussing, but Mark did not 
understand why the ground glass was ever 
required to be pushed in so much. That, how- 
ever, Nelly told him was in order to take 
portraits by means of another kind of lens which 
she had not yet got. 

*' The camera, you see, answers two purposes/' 
she said. 

*' And I ^m sadly afraid answers neither of them 
well,' • was the reply. '^ I am surprised that any 
respectable Firm should send out, or any sensible 
man like your old friend Dr. Brownlow purchase 
such an instrument. It is an outrage against 
common sense." 

'^ But why P Do tell me. It is such a beautiftil 
looking instrument. What is there wrong about 
it?" 

" The hands that made it did tlieir work 
well, bnt the head that contrived it had no 
more brains than a barber's block. As for the 
Firm who sold it, they are most to blame 
for not understanding their business ! Now I '11 
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just point out some of Its defects. In tlie first 
place, what is it intended for ? To take views 
and portraits, you will say ; and you might add 
for copying purposes as well. But the misfortune 
is, that you and I want to take views with a 
camera which we can carry about, while this is 
so heavy as to require a wheelbarrow, or a 
horse and cart. What are we to do then P 
Why we must confine ourselves to the garden, 
and take views of the house, until my camera 
comes, which takes pictures the same size as this, 
and which, together with two double backs, I 
can carry for miles and think nothing of. So 
you see that in order that this camera may be 
used for portraits, or for an occasional purpose 
of copying a print or picture, it is entirely ruined 
for taking views, and becomes a fixture on your 
own premises. And now I 'U show you another 
fault which this beautifully made French-polished 
camera has. Suppose you want to take an 
upright view, which is just as likely to occur 
as a long one, how are you to do it ?'* 

"Oh, quite easily; you have only to mount 
the camera upon its side." 

"Well then, let us do it." 
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So they mounted tlie^great clumsy affidr with 
its side screwed to the triangle and its heavy 
bottom on edge; and very unsafe and ugly it 
looked. It was grievous to see its thin polished 
side, hinged down the middle, supporting all the 
weight; and to know how scratched it woidd 
soon get by use as the machine was turned about. 

" What do you think it reminds me of?'* said 
Nelly, laughing. "The poor boat that night 
just before it roUed over with you in it. But 
what are we to do P Isn't it a pity that the 
people in London sent us this P'' 

"Never mind. Put it away. I'll give you 
mine instead." 

"I shall be able to open a broker's shop 
by-and-bye, and have aU your old cast-off 
things for sale," she replied, laughing. 

"No, these are the things you'U be selling; 
not mine. But let us take it in again, and look 
at the chemicals. •The least puff of wind will 
upset it if we leave it like that. See how it 's 
vibrating already, though there's scarcely a 
breath of air." 

" But what is your camera like P Do tell me." 

" It was made to do one thing only, and to do 
that one thing well. When I take portraits I 
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X186 a portrait camera made on purpose, which 
I always keep at home ; and when I take views 
I use a view-camera made for that purpose only^ 
and very portable. These two separate cameras 
cost both together about one-half of what this 
imwieldly single one cost; and they are each 
perfect of its kind ; while this is spoilt for every 
purpose by the endeavour to combine what it is 
not possible to combine in the same instrument. 
Now I '11 tell you what my camera is like. It 
is a single folding one, fifteen inches long, for 
pictures ten by eight laches ; but at a distance 
of ten inches from the front there is a second 
place for the ground glass. There are two single 
Tiew-lenses, either of which can be screwed into 
the same tube; one is fifteen inches focus, for 
Tiews which include about forty-five degrees of 
angle, and the other is ten inches focus, for 
views which include about sixty degrees. Thus, 
if I can't get in enough subject with one lens 
I use the other ; and if I want to copy a very 
near object, such as a group of ferns or wild 
flowers on a bank, I use the short focus lens, 
and put the dark slide at the fistr end of the 
camera. The front has only one slider, which 
works up and down ; for I find the double motion 
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BO seldom required that I have dispensed with it ; 
while by so doing I gain this advantage^ that my 
slider can be pushed down as well as be raised up. 
You often want to do this when taking views 
firom a height. My double slides are like yours, 
but thicker, so as not to bring the shutter so close 
to the glass when you put dry collodion plates 
into them. And now I'll teU you of another 
grand dodge in my camera, which is useM when 
you are taking architectural subjects, because then 
you require the camera to be perfectly level, or 
the upright lines of the buildings will look tum- 
bling about. Underneath there is a round flat 
ring of brass let in ; and at each comer of the 
bronze triangle there is a screw which passes 
through from beneath, so that the flat end presses 
against the brass ring. Thus the camera is sup- 
' ported upon three points, and it can be perfectly 
levelled by means of these three screws and a 
spirit level, the common central screw being used 
also to tighten it after it has been levelled and 
pointed to the view. You can't imagine how 
much firmer it stands than yours, which does not 
rest upon the three extreme points of the triangle, 
but upon any slight projection which may happen 
to be out of plane. It often happens, in your 
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plan^ that the bottom of the camera warps a little, 
and in that case the instrument is really supported 
upon a point, and it vibrates during the whole 
time of exposure." 

Photography has now become such a favourite 
hobby with thousands of amateurs that I make no 
apology for introducing the above description of 
an excellent form of camera; in hopes that some 
of my readers may take a hint. 

" But do you never put your camera upon its 
side f Nelly enquired. 

" Yes ; but very seldom, because if I can't get 
my subject in with one lens, I use the other.*' 

"Do you think the people who made my 
camera would change it for one like yours ? " 

" No ; they would turn up their noses at the 
idea, and recommend you a bellows camera, or 
something just as absurd as this.'' 

" But is the plan of your camera a secret P" 

" Oh, no," said Mark, laughing, " I described 
it once in a letter to one of the Photographic 
Journals ; and in the next number there appeared 
a reply from a correspondent, who made some 
senseless objection to it, and the Editor did not 
correct the mistake, and people, I suppose, 
believed the correspondent rather than your 
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hmable servant. It is amateurs who buy these 
foolish and costly cameras; and they are often, 
unreflecting persons, and too ready to belieye 
what they are told behind the counter. They 
are deceived by the outside of a thing, and by 
the beauty of the work, and never consider 
whether the plan is good or bad. Thus they 
go on, chopping and changmg about, and 
writing nonsense to the Journals, until at last 
they find photography a very expensive hobby, 
and get tired of it, and give it up. I will get 
my camera over soon, and then you wiU see 
how easily I can pack it all up, with two double 
sUdes, in a bag like a knapsack, and carry it 
for miles upon my shoulders, with the tripod 
in my hand, and the lenses in my pocket.'^ 

Poor Nelly looked very blank at the faults 
which had been pointed out in her splendid 
camera, and she next asked whether the lens 
was all right. 

''It is a common view lens," said Mark, 
''made with the front side nearly flat, which 
is all wrong. It gives a very curved field, 
and very bad distortion of the objects at the 
sides of the picture. The front surface of the 
lens ought to be m^e very hollow, and then 
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the field is flattened a great deal, and there 
is no distortion." 

" Then the lens is wrong too P Why do not 
the opticians know better P " 

"They have been making aU these years a 
form of lens which gives the centre of the picture 
good with the largest stop ; whereas what you 
want is the whole picture the best possible 
with a small stop. And then distortion is 
a thing which nobody seems to care two 
straws about. The public have been taught 
to regard it as inseparable from photographs, 
and a part and parcel of the process. The 
other day I was shown in London a set 
of views of the Crystal Palace, taken for a 
leading Firm, in which the lines of the ar- 
chitecture were tumbling about in all directions, 
because the blockhead who took the views had 
* cocked * his camera, as they call it. But aU this 
blundering is only consistent with a law of nature 
that I shall tell old Barbara about some day, viz., 
that every possible form of error and failure have 
to be tried and abandoned before what is right 
and true becomes adopted at last. This is 
Darwin's theory, and many great guns in the 
scientific world believe in it." 
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" Now let us go in and look at the chemicals ; 
I dare say they are aU wrong too." 

" One word more about the lens first. Tours 
is brought to focus by being pushed in and out 
through a jacket, as they call it. My lens has no 
jacket, but the focussing is done by turning it 
round in the screw of its flange, which is a much 
simpler and better plan. And now for the chemi- 
cals. Common acid nitrate of silver, — ^that will 
never do, except for printing, — ^we must have the 
recrystallized sort for negatives, for there is 
nothing which brings so many annoying failures 
in photography as the use of common nitrate of 
silver. Suppose you make a list of what we want 
as I look these things over and tell you. First, 
please, write down nitrate of silver in tubes, — 
then, pure hyposulphite, for this smells strongly 
of sulphur, — ^then, distilled water, — ^test paper, — 
two glass dishes, — ^albumenized paper, sized with 
India-rubber if possible,— chloride of lime for 
toning, — spirits of wine, — and yellow calico or 
oiled muslin. Everything else I think you seem 
to have. No ; add, please, almond oil." 

" But you havn't looked at the formula which 
Dr. Brownlow gave me P " 

" Ah, let us see that." 
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Mark smiled as lie cast his eye down tlie list of 
ingredients in the iodizing solution. It contained 
rice water, honey, gum arabic, sugar of milk, 
cyanide and fluoride of potassium, and free 
iodine, besides the usual iodide and bromide of 
potassium. 

"Is that aU wrong, tooP" Nelly asked, in 
dismay. 

" Oh, yes. He ^s an old. . . .donkey I was going 
to say. But forgive my rudeness. Who is this 
charming Dr. Brownlow who is making you such 
handsome presents, Nelly P Is he an old man P '' 

" About five and forty." 

" Married P" 

"No — ^an old bachelor." 

"Ah, now I see," said Mark, looking quiz- 
zically at her. " I \e been a little stultified all 
day, but now it's as clear as a pike-staff — 
transparent to the meanest capacity. I musn't 
say a word against him I see." 

"Wait till I show you his negatives," she 
replied, laughing. 

" He doesn't want you to send him a negative, 
I fancy." 

" Can you take as good as these ?" she asked, 
putting some sheets of blackened paper into his 
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hand, which looked just as if they had been 
under a Yorkshire pudding. 

"Give me pure nit. silver, and good paper, 
and I would try, at any rate. Why these are 
dirty, gritty, foggy, sandy, and cribriform ; and 
they would require a month's exposure to print. 
Even the sunshine of your perpetual smiles 
wouldn't print them ; and I 'm sure they 're not 
worth that, or the old Doctor either." 

" I shall not like you for a critic of my work. 
What dreadM expressions you use. Pray what 
is meant by cribriform ? " 

"Oh, that's nothing; only a little pretty 
trelUs work all over your negative. What do 
you think of nubosity, halation, blurring, 
vermicular cracks, marbling, crapy lines, streaks, 
moons, comets, wrinkles, fogging, solarisation, 
mealiness — and many more troubles which I 
can't remember now, though we shall come 
across them all, no doubt, in good time. The 
failures in photography have quite a queer 
vocabulary of their own ; and you will have 
to learn it all, not by rote but by sad ex- 
perience." 

" Then I 'm afraid I shall soon give it up, for I 
havn't much perseverance, Barbara says." 
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"Not a bit of it. Nobody ever dreams of 
giying up photography on accotint of the failures. 
People like them, — ^they are a deal more amusing 
than the good pictures. Tou don't know how 
exciting this provoking art becomes. It haunts 
you in your dreams — torments you on your 
walks— colours your whole conversation — gives 
you a new object in life — quickens all your 
generous impidses — develops gratitude and love 
for your fellow creatures — inspires you with a 
new sense of the beauties of nature — and 
sometimes makes the stupidest of fellows both 
literary and scientific. Besides which, if you 
can't draw a stroke, photography nevertheless 
enables you to become a first-rate artist ; at least so 
the Editors of the Photographic Journals tell you." 

"Look," said Nelly, as she turned over the 
portfolio of negatives, "here are some of the 
dear old Doctor's CaLotypes. He likes that 
process beet, he says, only he can 't get out the 
details of foliage so well as by the other. All his 
trees are clean white paper in the negative, and 
print like patches of black sticking-plaister. And 
then, when he waxes his negatives, they get too 
thin to print from. He can 't get density How 
is that P" 
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''The densily is in his own understandings 
perhaps. But positively these Calotypes are fine 
when you look at them ; only they are all on the 
surface of the paper. The blacks haye no body. 
The chemicals are not enough in the paper. I 
think I know why that is.'' 

Here Bridget popped her head in at the half 
open door^ and said — 

''Do you want anything from Ouemsey, 
Mr. MarkP Hudson has just looked in to ask. 
He is at the hall door now." 

''By Joye, then I '11 nm across with him again, 
and be back to-morrow. It will be a capital 
chance for getting all the things we want. The 
list, please, Nelly. This trip will be just the 
ticket." 

While he was donning his pea-jacket in the 
hall, and talking to Hudson about crossing with 
him again, Nelly got a pound note out of her 
desk, and offered it to him to pay for the 
chemicals." 

"What's thisP" he asked. "Oh, stuff and 
nonsense ; I am not going to take this P" 

" But you must indeed. I won't let you pay 
for my things. GKye me the list back if you 
won't take the note." 
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" Let me look at you, Nelly. You are a perfect 
little tyrant to-day. Do you think I have no 
feelings P Do you think I ^m a lump of gutta 
percha P I wish I was an old toad, and then 
you 'd be kind to me. Good-bye. May I come 
back again, or do you wish to cut me altogether P 
Won't you shake hands ?" 

" No, I won't really, unless you give me the 
list back, or else take the note. I won't indeed, 
I don't like you to pay for my chemicals." 

" Well then, I 'U take it ; give it to me." 

She held the note out to him ; but instead of 
taking it he imprinted a kiss upon her little 
brown hand, and then ran off after Hudson, 
leaving the note on the floor to its fate. She 
picked it up, blushing, and went back to the 
schoolroom — with her heart beating pit-a-pat 
to a strange new tune. 
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CHAPTER 10. 



A LESSON IN CALOTYPING. 

As our young pliotograpliers were making pre- 
parations for taking some views of the house 
and bay, upon paper, the day after Mark's 
return from Guernsey with the various articles 
they required, Nelly asked him what was the 
advantage of working upon paper instead of 
upon glass with coUodion. 

'^ The principal advantage is convenience to 
the tourist/' Mark replied. " Collodion negatives 
upon glass are more deUcate than negatives upon 
paper, and they print quicker also.'' 

" Then why work upon paper P Why not use 
dry collodion plates as Angelina does ? " 

" It would generally be better to do so, but for 
this objection, that glass negatives are very liable 
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to be broken in travelling, — besides being very 
heavy, and taking up a great deal of room. But 
there is an advantage in paper which I must not 
forget to tell you, viz., that you can, if you like, 
print from the back of the negative, and get a 
reversed print suitable for the reflecting stereo- 
scope.'* 

" Can we take pairs of largd pictures and view 
them in a reflecting stereoscope P " asked Nelly. 

" Yes, very easily ; and the effect is much finer 
than that of the little pictures seen in the common 
stereoscope." 

"I have quite a large collection of slides, 
and they are very entertaining ; but they 
often seem to give you the idea of a little 
model, and not of the real size of the object; 
and the little model seems so close that you 
feel as if you could touch it with your hand,'' 

''That is because in general the pictures are 
taken with lenses of four and a half inches focus, 
and then viewed in the stereoscope through lenses 
of six inches focus. This makes the oljects 
subtend a smaller angle, when seen in the 
stereoscope, than they do in natural vision. It 
has also the bad effect of exaggerating the relief. 
But another stronger reason why the stereoscopic 
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image looks so small and model-like is, that' 
in the common stereoscopes^ made according to 
Sir David Brewster's plan, you look through 
the outside portions of the lenses instead of 
through the centres, and this displaces the images 
of the two pictures so as to bring them too 
near together, and make the optic axes converge 
a great deal more than they actually do when 
looking at the real objects." 

"But all my slides do not look like models. 
Some of them look as large as things do in 
nature. How is that P" 

" That is, first because the pictures were taken 
with lenses of six inches focus ; and next because 
they are so mounted on the card as that the 
distance between the same distant object in both 
pictures is exactly equal to the distance between 
the centres of the lenses through which you 
view them." 

"I don't understand you. I always use one 
of the .cosmoramic stereoscopes ; and with that 
some slides look like models, and others as large 
as reality." 

" I will try and explain it to you again. The 
lenses of your cosmoramic stereoscope are six 
inches focus, and three inches apart from centre 
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to centre, let us suppose. "Well, if you view 
in tins stereoscope a sUde in which one of the 
objects is a ship on the far horizon, anywhere, — 
then, if the pair of pictures are so mounted as 
to leaye three inches of space between the two 
ships, — and if, also, the pictures were taken 
with a sue inches focus lens, — a correct idea of 
the real distance of the ship will be given in 
the stereoscope, and the other objects of the 
view wiU appear to be as large as in nature. 
The only defect will be that the side objects 
will have a little distortion, in consequence of 
not being viewed through the centres of the 
lenses. But now suppose you were to mount 
the same view with the two ships only two 
and three-quarters inches apart, then the model- 
like effect would be produced, because in 
imiting the two images the optic axes would 
be made to converge considerably towards the 
ship, instead of being parallel, as they were in 
the first case." 

'' I think I get a glimmer of what you mean ; 
but I don't quite understand you yet." 

" Well then ; give me a couple of blank cards, 

and your stereoscope, and I will make it quite 

dear." 

z 
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Upon one of these cards he put two black 
dots, three inches apart, on the same horizontal 
line ; and on the other, two black dots, two 
and three-quarters inches apart. On looking 
at the first card in the stereoscope Nelly said 
she did not feel as if she could touch the dot; 
it seemed a long way off; but on looking at 
the second she said she felt as if she could touch 
it with a yard measure. 

" You see, then,'* said Mark, " that by 
merely mounting the pictures further apart you 
can get rid of a good deal, and sometimes 
of all the little model -like effect. These 
slides of Wilson's, which were taken with 
six inches focus lenses, and are mounted nearly 
right, have scarcely any model -like effect. 
The things look as large in the stereoscope, 
or very nearly so, as they do in nature. 
Another one-eighth of an inch further apart 
still, and they would look quite right, barring 
always that story of the distortion which I 
told you about." 

** Dr. Brownlow has got a stereoscopic camera 
in which the lenses are four and a half inches 
focus. Then his stereoscopic lenses ought to be 
four and a half inches focus too, I suppose 
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Would the same lenses do that he uses in the 
camera?" 

" Yes, famously, if they are single view lenses. 
The only objection to using such short focus 
lenses in the stereoscope is that it makes paper 
pictures look coarse." 

" But if they were glass transparencies ?" 

"Then it is all right. They will bear the 
magnification." 

" How beautiftd glass transparencies are. 
There is nothing in photography half so 
pretty, that I have seen. I have two views 
of Switzerland which I could look at for ever." 

" Large paper pictures, viewed in the reflecting 
stereoscope, are quite as fine." 

"Then we will always take our views in 
pairs, shall we ?" 

" Most decidedly. I always approve of doing 
everything in pairs." 

" But I have got no reflecting stereoscope." 

" I will give you mine." 

"Is it as perfect as your camera?" Nelly 
asked, laughing. 

" Yes ; it unites the two images beautiftdly." 

The young lady changed the subject at once 
to the waxed paper process. 
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" Which paper do you like best P" she asked, 
" Dr. Brownlow has given me several sorts, 
French, German, and English." 

Mark turned over the samples and chose a 
very thin one of Hollingworth*s make. They 
cut a number of sheets to the proper size, — 
that is, about an inch larger both ways than 
the glass of the dark slide — and then made 
the iodizing solution, nitrate bath, and gallic 
acid developer. 

"I am going to suggest first,'* said Mark 
" a little innovation on the good Doctor's 
iodizing solution. We will leave out his rice 
water, honey, gum, sugar of milk, and free 
iodine — ^and will dissolve the iodide and bromide 
in weak alcohol instead of water. I will also add 
one grain to the ounce of common salt.'' 

" Why do you make these changes P" 

" Capital. Always ask. Never let me escape 
close cross -questioning. The following is my 
reason: In printing you want to keep the 
materials as much as you can upon the surface 
of the paper ; but in taking negatives you want 
to saturate the paper through and through with 
the chemicals, and get them thoroughly into 
it. Now alcohol penetrates paper easily, which 
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water does not. If I wax the paper first and 
then use watery solutions, I can't easily get 
the chemicals into it ; but if I dissolve them 
in alcohol, and do not wax the paper first, in 
they must go. Look ; if I dip a piece of paper 
into alcohol it becomes semi-transparent imme- 
diately; and so does blotting paper, if I dip 
it in water ; but common paper, dipped in water, 
does not, because the sizing material prevents 
it. Mr. Stuart used to iodize his paper under 
an air pump, in order to get the aqueous solution 
well into it; and Mr. Lawson Sisson used to 
dissolve his wax in turpentine, and add iodine 
to it, so that he also got the iodine well in. 
But the simplest plan of all is to dissolve the 
iodide and bromide in alcohol, as we are going 
to do.'' 

" But why do you add a bromide and salt ?" 
"The bromide enables you to prolong the 
exposure, so as to get out the dark objects 
without spoiling those in high light. But the 
harmony which bromide produces in the picture 
may degenerate into flatness, and this tendency 
is corrected by the use of salt. "We shall get 
cleaner and denser pictures by using a little salt." 
They now began work, and spent the rest of 
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the day in preparing and exciting a dozen papers, 
shut up together in the darkened room with the 
yellow calico before the window. Photography- 
is a strange leveller of prudish prejudices. 

They first immersed the papers one at a time in 
the alcoholic iodizing solution, and hung them 
up to dry. Then they excited them by immersion 
in an aceto-nitrate bath, — ^laying first the face 
of the paper to float for a couple of minutes, and 
then plunging it entirely under. It was next 
lifted up and drained thoroughly, and then put 
into a dish with a couple of ounces of distilled 
water; after which it was pressed surface dry 
between sheets of blotting paper, and mounted 
upon one of the loose glasses of the double slide, 
and put away flat, to dry, in a cupboard. Thus a 
dozen sheets were prepared and excited, ready for 
. exposing the next day ; and then, before going 
out into the light, the operators dipped their 
fingers into some salt and water, and rubbed 
them with a lump of hypo to prevent stains. 
We must not forget to add that fresh distilled 
water was used for washing every print. 

" But suppose it should pour with rain 
to-morrow," said Nelly, "will the papers keep 
good till the next dav P" 
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" They would if we had a proper grooved box 
to keep them in, so that the sensitive paper 
should have the clean glass back of the next 
close to it, as a protection. You want a box of 
this kind for the papers to dry in. When dry, 
of course, they lie against the glass as flat as a 
board." 

" The Doctor always puts the papers loose into 
the slide between the glasses, back to back, with 
red blotting paper between ; but they always look 
crumpled when he takes them out. Your plan is 
the best, only more troublesome." 

"You musn't mind trouble in photography. 
The real trouble is to fail, and never do anything 
fit to be seen. Good work always repays you for 
the trouble it takes. In fact the little cares 
become a pleasure when you are convinced of 
iheir importance, and are rewarded by success." 

" Let me see whether I imderstand it all now," 
said Nelly. "First you prepare a stock of 
iodized papers, and keep them ready for use in a 
portfolio. Then you excite them the day before 
you want to take views. This is done in the 
bedroom of the inn at which you are staying, and 
it takes an hour to do four. You mount them 
upon glass by turning the edges back and 
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gumming them down ; and then put them into a 
grooved box to get dry and flat during the night. 
The next day you expose and develop ; or if the 
weather should be bad, you keep them a day or 
two longer without much risk. Is that right P" 

"Capital. I wish I had you always for a 
pupil. We should get on femously together, 
should we notP" 

"I should like to see your negatives first. 
Remember you have got to beat my dear old 
Doctor, and never have any failures like his.'' 

"Oh, I can't promise that. I dare say 
to-morrow will try both our tempers." 

The morrow came, cahn and simny in the 
morning, but overcast in the afternoon. They 
exposed a couple of papers, before break&jst, to 
the pretty cottage, — with the long glancing 
lights and shadows upon it, — and developed 
them at once. To do this the papers were cut 
off the glasses, and put into a bath of gallic acid. 
The details soon appeared, and were then 
intensified by adding a few drops of aceto-nitrate 
to the developer. It was most amusing to watch 
the picture come out, with all the lights and 
shades reversed. The exposure had been ten 
minutes with the smallest stop, and the views 
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were pairs, tlie lieavy camera having been placed 
upon a table for greater steadiness and con- 
yenience of shifting it to the second station. 
Mark pushed the development until all the 
details were out, and then washed the negatives 
and fixed them with strong hypo. They were 
clean, dense, sharp, and free from stains ; and 
Nelly dried them and ran up with them to her 
Mamma's room in triumph. 

"We are going to wax them after breakfast, 
Mamma, and print from them at once, and Mark 
is going to get a reflecting camera made by the 
carpenter who put up N ep's kennel. I Ve given 
him my broken looking-glass for it. It will all 
be done before night.'' 

Mrs. May sat up in bed and admired the 
negatives, — and then said to her little daughter, 
as she stroked her silky curls and looked archly 
in her face, " Who is Mark, Nelly dear P" And 
the little lady blushed, and ran off 'to Bridget to 
show her the negatives too, and put on three or 
four flat irons for the waxing. 

" Is that our cottage. Miss ? Well, I never 

should have known it ; why it 's all black. And 

how long is them irons going to be on the fire P 

I 'm going to broil the fish presently." 

a2 
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"Only a little while. Don't make a bother, 
there's a dear old thing. I'm sure we shan't 
want fish for breakfast this morning ; we 're too 
busy by half." 

They waxed the negatives in the usual way, 
after a summary discussion of their breakfast; 
and then the printing paper was excited and 
dried, and a couple of prints done before dinner. 
During the afternoon the carpenter' made a rough 
sort of reflecting stereoscope, under Mark's 
direction, and in the evening the pictures were ex- 
hibited in it to the entire satisfaction of all, inclu- 
ding even Bridget. The critical eye of the master 
perceived however one defect in them, viz., that 
owing to the long exposure, and the glancing 
sun-light, the shadows had moved a little, and 
did not, of course, combine nicely, but produced a 
shimmering effect in the stereoscope. He pointed 
it out to his pupil, and had to admit, with regret, 
that that effect could only be avoided by using 
two cameras, and exposing together side by side. 
While they were looking at the prints out of 
the stereoscope, Nelly said that Angelina always 
printed upon plain paper, and disliked- the glaze 
of albumen. Mark agreed that plain paper 
prints, when large, were the most artistic,- 
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they resolved the next day to prepare some plain 
paper and make nicer prints, so as to satisfy the 
fastidious governess. For this process the papers 
were immersed in a solution of gelatine and salt, 
— excited upon a rather strong nitrate bath, — 
toned with calcio-chloride of gold, — and fixed 
with strong hypo. 

They had taken a few more negatives in the 
.immediate neighbourhood of their house, and 
printed them in this style, and left them to soak, 
when one morning Mark found his fair pupil 
looking at a dozen of the dried plain paper 
prints, with a face fiill of disappointment and 
dismay* 

" They looked so lovely in the water," she said, 
" and now they have changed colour in drying to 
a nasty inky tint, and they are quite dull and 
flat. Angelina's are more like engravings, and 
not at aU like these." 

Mark smiled, and added, " we will soon put that 
to rights. I will make a mixture of some of 
your Mamma's benzine and our almond oil, and 
rub them over with it, and you will see them 
transformed into beauties again." 

Sure enough this turned out to be the case. 
On rubbing the prints over with the above 
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mixture, made in the proper proportions, the 
cold dull inky colour assumed warmth and 
vigour, while the lights took the exact tone 
of India-paper ; and this wonderM change for 
the better was eflfected without imparting the 
slightest gloss to the print. ISTelly's eyes beamed 
with delight. But they had one failure, in which 
the whites of the print became a deep yellow 
the instant the stuff was applied, — ^the reason^ 
being that it was not properly fixed, and the 
application of the stuff rendered visible the 
sulphur existing within the pores of the paper. 

"You see,'' said Mark, "there is another 
advantage in using this stuff; it is a test of the 
proper fixation of the print." 

" Was it to make this beautifjring varnish that 
you got the almond oil?'' asked Nelly. 

"Not entirely. It was to be used instead of 
wax, for rendering the negatives more evenly 
transparent. If you look at ours which have 
been waxed you will see them peppered all over 
with little bright points of greater transparency 
than the rest. That is, because the wax soon 
gets cold, and has not time to penetrate the 
paper equally. A piece of paper, dipped in oil 
for a n^nute or two, ^d then wiped dry, looks 
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just the same ; but if you leave it in oil for a 
week, and then dry it, it looks evenly transparent. 
I intend to soak our best negatives for a few 
days in colourless almond oil, instead of waxing 
them. When this is done they become very 
nearly as fine as glass ones. It would puzzle 
the best judges to tell the difference in the 
prints." 

" How nice the paper process would be in 
travelling. Fancy having one's negatives broken 
after all the trouble of taking them." 

" A friend of mine went once on a tour in his 
yacht for a couple of months to the western 
coast of Scotland, and visited the islands of 
Staffa, lona, Arran, and lots of interesting places. 
During the trip he worked immensely hard at 
taking negatives with wet collodion in a tent, 
and with ten men of his crew employed in putting 
it up, carrying water, and all that sort of thing. 
Well, out of a hundred negatives thus taken 
upon his knees in the tent, in the midst of awM 
discomfort, about twenty were tolerably good. 
When he returned home the cabman who drove 
him to his door, in handing down the box con- 
taining them, let it slip, and every negative 
was smashed J You see the enormous trouble, 
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riak, and eipafiSR which wet cdlodion entails in. 
traTeHing. But that is not the worst, after alL 
You can get goierally more artistic subjects upon 
papor, because jou have a better chance of 
choosing your sobjecty watching the light, &c., 
when you have only to expose, than when you 
have to rig out a tent and do eyerything on the 
spot. Then again, suppose you work in a van 
instead of a tent, you are not always able to 
drive dose up to the spot where you wish to fix 
your camera. You could not drive your van to 
within miles of many places to which you could 
easQy walk or scramble with a portable camera 
like mine upon your back. The very small 
gain in delicacy of detail which is got by 
working upon glass is dearly purchased when 
you consider the g^ieral inferiority of subject, 
and the other disadvantages. For instan- 
taneous views, however, you must either 
work upon glass or silver plates. Paper is 
not sufficiently sensitive, because it blackens 
under the alkaUne developer." 

'* I wish we could include a little more subject 
in our pictures," said Nelly. " After all, our 
views are not exactly such as I should make if 
I were sketching from the same point," 
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" Ah, that 's another long story. We want 
a Panoramic camera for wider angles; and 
paper comes in gloriously for that. You bend 
it round a curved glass, instead of gumming 
it to a flat one; and you use a Panoramic 
lens filled with water, which includes ninety 
degrees or more. If ever I travel with a 
camera it shall be one of those of the largest 
size; and paper shall be the process for my 
negatives.*' 

" But the pictures would not look quite right 
when mounted and flattened out, would they ?'' 

" Yes, if you bend the cardboard to the same 
curve as the curved glass, and put your eye at 
the centre of it when you view them. That is 
very little trouble. Flat pictures do not look 
correct imless you view them from one particular 
point and no other. Sometimes, however, in 
landscape scenery, when you don't care about 
having the exact portrait of a place, the pano- 
ramic picture, viewed as a flat one, is very 
artistic. Some of these days, when I work in 
the way I say, I shall wax my prints and exhibit 
them wrapped round the glass of the camera in 
which they were taken, and viewed through the 
hole in tii« front where the lens goes." 
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" Could we look at our flat pictures that way 
in our camera." 

" Yes, very easily, and you will be astonished 
how fine tiiey look. Suppose we wax some of 
our prints and lay them between the glasses of 
one of the slides, with both shutters up." 

But they found, on trying this experiment, 
that the common prints were too thin when, 
waxed, and had not enough density in the blacks. 
Mark therefore printed some fresh ones, by laying 
the negative against the back of the sensitive 
paper instead of the face, which gave a much 
denser print when viewed by transparency, 
although a horrid mealy affair when viewed in 
the ordinary way. 



Thus, in these amusing experiments, Nelly's 
holidays passed merrily away, and Photography 
was voted a most enchanting hobby. But the 
youthful pair were not always alone in their 
absorbing pursuit. Angelina was not an un- 
frequent disturber of their Utei-d-Utes — or an 
unwelcome one either; and as she and Mark 
became more intimate, their first mutual liking 
expanded into cordial friendship and esteem. It 
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soon became evident also to him that the interest 
which the younger schoolmistress took in Nelly 
was something more than an ordinary attachment 
of a governess for a favourite pupil, and was 
linked with some old associations. She had 
known Mr. May, it appeared, intimately; but 
what was siagular, never spoke of him without 
embarrassment and constraint. The subject was 
tabooed, and there was evidently some strange 
mystery connected with it. Neither did Mark 
fail to observe that Angelina noted and approved 
of the evident attachment which was growing up 
between himself and her pupil. Thus the trio 
were becoming every day warmer and better 
Mends ; and their common interest in a charming 
hobby was an excuse which brought them much 
together. 



B 2 
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CHAPTER 11. 



A TRUE LOVE KNOT. 

The paper processes went on merrily until only- 
one more day remained of Nelly's holidays, and 
she then reminded Mark that he had not yet 
shown her his little portable set of Daguerreotype 
apparatus, which she much wished to see. They 
therefore adjourned to the study in the garden, 
which had been nearly deserted for some 
days, and impacked the box of Daguerreotjrpe 
paraphernalia, in order to have a day's photo- 
graphy upon silver plates, and take a portrait 
or two, or perhaps an instantaneous yiew of the 
waves in the little bay. 

^^ It is my turn now to criticise your camera,'' 
said Nelly, ^'and I only wish Dr. Brownlow 
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was here to help me — ^we wouldn't spare you 
a bit." 

"I dare say not. Well, find all the faults 
you can, and make me give you a reason for 
everything ; never let me take shelter under rule 
of thumb. If there is anything I dislike in this 
world it is empiricism ; and photography is full 
of it. Fellows write to the journals and say try 
this and try that, and use a little of this or a 
little of that, without ever attempting to show 
a reason for it, or to convince your imder- 
standing ; and this sort of thing goes on imtil at 
last one gets sick at the sight of a photographic 
journal. I often think that one printed page of 
matter per month would be quite enough for 
recording all the real advance that is made in the 
art. The worst of so much printed bosh is, that 
in cutting it all indiscriminately you may now 
and then lose a reaUy useful hint.'' 

In the midst of these sage reflections Mark 
hauled out a small box containing the Daguerre- 
otype apparatus, and placed it upon the table 
before his jGair pupil. 

"But is it all here, in this small caseP" 
she asked. "Can this possibly hold all that 
you require?" 
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''Yes; this is a complete portable set of 
apparatus for a travelling photograplier ; aad 
small as it is, nothing is wanting to render it 
complete. I can impack it, and be ready to take 
your portrait in two minutes, if you like." 

Mark closed the door to keep out old Nep, 
and then unpacked the box and hastily arranged 
its contents upon the table. His companion took 
a general survey of a set of things which were 
so imlike what they had been using for the 
paper work that she was at a loss to understand 
them; but her eye soon fell upon a box of 
plates, and she opened it at once, and began to 
look over its contents. 

There were in that box a dozen Daguerreotype 
portraits of the quarter-plate size; and it is 
probable that if Mark had thought of them in 
time he would not have allowed his fiBor 
companion to see them ; as it was, the 
first three or four she looked at brought 
the colour into her cheek, and she closed the 
box in dismay. The portraits were of the 
lady, a Daguerreotype copy of whose bust in 
marble Mark had worn in a locket round his 
neck on the night of the wreck. They were, 
in fact, studies for that very bust; and had 
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been taken from twelve different points of view, 
all round, for a photo-sculpture experiment. The 
pure snow upon an Alpine peak could not be 
more chaste than were these photographic studies 
from the undraped upper part of a beautiM 
female figure ; and yet I wish to lay stress upon 
the fact, that because they were photographs from 
real life, and truthfrd images of real flesh and 
blood — ^not photographic copies of a marble bust 
or an ideal work of art — they shocked the 
feelings of a simple imsophisticated girl like 
Nelly, and she recoiled from the examination 
of them with instinctive dismay. I mention 
this, in proof of the wide difference there is 
between a copy of an ideal work of art, and 
a photograph from the nude ; and I would 
insist strongly upon the difference, because 
certain composition -photographers, who strive 
to build up a picture by combining prints 
from several negatives, and who are fond 
of introducing studies from the nude into 
such compositions, affect not to perceive it; 
and therefore it is that such studies have 
found their way into public exhibitions of 
photographs, to the scandal of visitors of correct 
taste. 
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As the box liad been opened, and some of the 
portraits looked at, Mark felt bound to enter into 
an explanation respecting them. 

"I need not tell you/' he said, "that these 
portraits are from the original of the bust, a 
copy of which I sometimes wear in a locket 
round my neck. The young lady is the niece 
of a celebrated Italian sculptor, of whom I dare 
say Angelina has heard, named Fano, residing 
in London. Her parents are both dead, and she 
has lived with her Uncle from infancy. About 
three years ago he experimented with the view 
of employing photography as an aid in his pro- 
fession, and his idea was to take twelve different 
views simultaneously of his sitter — ^then enlarge 
them — and by means of a peculiar machine obtain 
from the twelve enlarged pictures a rough model 
in clay. He at that time knew nothing of 
photography, and therefore got me to prepare 
these plates for him, and develop them, while 
he exposed. His niece sat for the experiment, 
and these are the plates which were taken. If 
you compare them with the portrait in the looket 
you will see how much a clever artist can do 
to infuse grace and sentiment into a mere 
mechanical likeness of his sitter." 
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" Do not let us talk about such things. Let 
us look at the apparatus/' replied Nelly. 

"But tell me whether you think Miss Fano 
pretty." 

" Yes, very. There is a little likeness to you 
in her about the eyes and forehead ; but she is 
more stately and proud — ^I should think — and 
much darker." 

" You have only seen my bright side perhaps. 
Giulia Fano can be the kindest creature in the 
world to those she loves." 

Nelly made no reply, but turned d^dly pale. 
She took up mechanically something from the 
table, and fixed her eyes upon it unconsciously — 
for a film seemed to gather over them, and her 
heart almost ceased to beat. Mark observed her 
agitation, and added 

" If I tell you something, Nelly, will you 
promise to be kind to me, and not cast me off P " 

" Oh yes," she said faintly. 

" Do you think I am in love with Miss Fano 
because I wear her portrait, and keep these 
pictures of her ? " 

"Perhaps." 

" Do you know why I wear a copy of a bust 
rather than a real portrait of her P " 
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"No; whyP'* 

"Because, though I love her very much, yet 
sometimes I prefer art to nature. But I would 
wear your portrait, Nelly, if I had it, a thousand 
times rather than a copy of your bust, even by 
Phidias himself. And now let me show you 
something else. It is Miss Fano's own doiug, 
for she is learning to be an artist like her Unde. 
See if you can guess who this is." 

He put into her hand a case containing a 
medallion portrait of a youth about his own age, 
with a profiision of curly hair, and a rather foil 
sensual face, though eminently handsome. 

"See if you can tell me who this is like," 
he said. 

She looked at it for some time, and with 
increasing interest. At last she replied "It is 
something like you, I fancy — and like Miss Fano 
also. There is a sort of family likeness between 
you all. Are you relations ? " 

" Alas, yes. Miss Fano and I own a common 
parentage on the father's side, and this is his 
portrait. W^ are brother and sister; but by 
nature only, not in the eye of the law. That 
medallion is a copy by her from a bust of him, 
taken many years ago by his brother the sculptor. 
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The story of my birth is a sad one, you see. I 
am an outcast, for I can scarcely call these Fanos 
relations ; and yet they are the only ones I have 
on earth. There is a stigma upon my birth — 
I must carve out my own career for myself, for 
there are none to help me — and I must guard 
my painful secret from an ill-natured world. 
And yet, since I knew you, a ray of gladness 
and hope has fallen upon my path. May I 
indulge such feelings P Will you take pity upon 
me P May I teU you that it is not the lady of 
the locket whom I love, but the dear little Nelly 
by my side P " 

The reader must imagine the rest of this scene. 
Let us draw a veil over our heroine's happy 
blushing face, and not repeat the answer which 
she gave Mark in the innocence of her heart. 
Best assured they did not then examine the 
paraphernalia which lay upon the table, but took 
a second stroll to the " Coup^,*' and thence to the 
silver mine ; where they sat together again upon 
the same ledge of rock on which they had sat 
and talked a fortnight before. Mark now con- 
fided to the pretty school-girl of fifteen, who 
had linked her fate with his, all his plans and 

hopes with respect to his Cambridge career and 

c 2 
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fdture prospects. He told her of the years of 
fag wWeh were before him, and even of the 
difficulties which might follow success in his 
degree. But he told her also of the brave heart 
which had already borne him gallantly through 
arduous studies and examinations — ^and of the 
faithM heart which was to love her, and her 
only, till its last throb ; — while to all this 
she Ustened with a hopeful happy face — ^never 
thinking of the long years which must elapse 
before they would be imited, but dwelHng only 
on the certain assurance which she now possessed 
that he loved her, and her only, and that for one 
happy year at least they would be together. 

Thus passed the last morning of Nelly's 
holidays. It was a Saturday, and the following 
Monday was to be black Monday to them both — 
for her at school again, and for him at his 
mathematics in the study. In the afternoon^ 
however, they worked a little with the Daguerre- 
otype things, and took two or three portraits of 
each other, which in due time came to possess that 
inestimable value, which none but photographic 
portraits from the life ever can possess. 
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CHAPTER 12. 



A SUDDEN PARTING. 

Thus far we have been looking upon a bright 
side of things — bright at least by comparison 
with those sides which the worid commonly 
presents ; but the scene is shortly to be changed, 
and new actors will appear upon the stage. The 
sunny little island of Sark, with its pretty vallies, 
granite clifEs, pure air, and crystal sea, is about 
to be shunted to make way for a University 
town, a sluggish river, flat meadows, and English 
gloom. The present chapter records one of these 
" sudden partings which wrench the life from out 
young hearts;" and then the curtain will fall 
upon Act the First. 



Black Monday came, and Nelly had to go 
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back to school, and Mark LeYisne to Ms skaij, 
to prqiare in earnest for his Cambridge course. 

The Yerj first day at school there was a shindy 
between the yonng kdy and her goyemess. 
Miss Barbara Hobbs ; for Nelly now arranged 
her hair in a more artistic style than the other 
girls, and studied in some minor points those 
aesthetics of dress which are supposed to captivate 
the male sex. There was also a change in her 
manner towards her elder gOYemess, which 
argued a disposition even less ready than before 
to yield to that lady's supreme authority ; and 
also a dignified reserve towards ber school- 
fellows, as much as to say ^'Although I come 
here to learn with you, yet I am not a mere 
school-girl any longer.'' Moreover, she beld 
herself up, and made the most of her height, 
and seemed to have grown a couple of inches 
taller during the vacation. All this was human 
nature, and poor Nelly certainly did not profess 
to be above the common weaknesses of humanity. 
The fSact is she hated having to go back to school 
again, and did not care very much how soon, or 
by what means, her school days might be brought 
to an end. She had unbounded confidence in 
her own powers of finishing her education herself 
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— or at least with Mark's help; a plan whicli 
they had not only discussed . together the day 
before, but actually submitted to Mrs. May for 
approval. That good easy lady, however, smiled 
and patted her daughter's cheek ; but sent her 
back to school again on black Monday morning. 

The keen eyes of the maltresse de pension got 
her young pupil into focus at once ; and although 
she did not kick up a very great shindy, yet. 
she wrote a strong letter to Mrs. May in the 
evening; to which the latter naively replied 
that "Nelly was not exactly a child now, and 
she thought it best to let her have her own 
way in trifles." So Barbara was beaten, and 
very silly she thought the good easy Mamma. 

The little lady, who was " not exactly a child 
now," used to go to school at nine, and come home 
to dinner at one ; then return to school at three, 
and come home again at six ; besides which, in 
the evenings she had to prepare lessons for the 
next day. There was consequently "very little 
time now for gaUiwanting about with her 
sweetheart," as Bridget said, except on Saturday, 
which was a whole holiday to those girls who 
had deserved it by diligence and good conduct 
during the week. Nevertheless, Mark had under- 
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taken to teach her to swim^ and they used to 
go down together for a dip every morning before 
breakfast — in very proper bathing dresses of 
course — and accompanied by old Nep. This, 
when Barbara heard of, she pronounced " a most 
highly improper and scandalous proceeding," 
and some people, she observed, had no sense of 
propriety, or indeed common sense either — 
and poor Mrs. May was, in her opinion, a most 
unfit person to have the management of a 
daughter — particularly an impulsive romantic 
child like hers. In fact it became every day more 
and more evident that this romantic child and 
her elder schoohnistress were getting on badly 
together, and having frequent rows ; for Mark 
heard a hint dropped .very often about extra 
lessons and tasks for misconduct; and various 
little grievances were confided to hm which 
caused him a great deal of vexation. 

About a fortnight had passed away in this 
unsatisfactory manner, when one day Nelly did 
not come home to dinner as usual; and while 
Mark and Mrs. May were discussing their cheese, 
and the young lady's place still remained vacant, 
the Mamma suggested that perhaps her daughter 
might be in disgrace about something, and kept 
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at school without her dinner — an event which 
had happened once before, as Bridget observed. 
This suggestion brought an angry flush into 
Mark's cheek; and he left the table as soon 
as politeness allowed, and hurried off to the 
school to see what was the matter, in order, if 
necessary, to beard old Barbara in her den, 
and carry off by main force the innocent victim 
of her severity. 

On reaching the lane which bounded the 
play-ground, the voice of girls, which Byron 
thought so sweet, was not heard as usual at that 
hour ; and on looking over the hedge he saw the 
young pupils collected in an ominous group in 
one comer, and evidently cowed about something. 
Nelly was not amongst them, and most likely 
in disgrace. On trying to go in through the 
gate he found it locked; but that was a very 
small hindrance to him, for he put his hand 
upon the top and cleared it at a bound — and as 
one of the girls said afterwards, " like a beautiftd 
young panther.'' But the young panther was 
not going to gobble them up, dear little things ; 
he was merely seeking for another beautiful 
yoimg wild creature. Where was Miss May? 
Could they tell him P 
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"Yes, Sir/* answered one of the younger 
cliildren, an officious Kttle monkey of ten, 
"She's in the school -room, for having been 
extremely impudent to Miss Barbara." 

" The d 1,*' he said, with his eyes flashing 

fire ; " Where 's the school-room P Tell me." 

"There it is, Sir," said the same little girl, 
pointing to a large room upon the ground floor. 

"He strode up to the door, and finding it 
locked, sent the whole concern in, frame and 
aU, with one vigorous kick of his foot; and 
then, stepping over the ruin he had made, looked 
about him, and saw Nelly, sure enough, the only 
and the disgraced occupant of the apartment. 

She was standing in an open space in the 
middle of the room, upon a black box bearing 
the inscription Pedestal of Disgrace; and a 
wooden label was hanging round her neck in 
front, with the word Impertinent printed .upon 
it in large letters. Her face was flushed before 
he entered, but the instant she saw him the 
colour deepened to the richest crimson, and 
suffused every visible part of her face, neck, 
and shoulders. It was a burning blush of the 
deepest shame to be caught by her lover in 
such a childish and humiliating predicament-^ 
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one to wliicli she liad only submitted from a 
feeling of duty to lier dear Mamma. He lifted 
her at once off the "black box/' as the girls 
called it ; took the label off ber neck and broke 
it in half across his knee; and then, putting 
his arm caressingly round her, trotted her out 
of the room, saying 

"Come with me, Nelly; you shall leave this 
infernal place, and never set foot in it again; 
and I should like to see anyone in this island 
who will dare to interfere with my taking you 
straight home at once.'' 

Thus he led her to the gate ; and then 

paused a minute to see if there was any man 

on the premises who would care to dispute 

his exit, and be knocked down by him on 

the spot. As no one appeared with any 

such self-sacrificing intention, he lifted her up, 

and set her upon the top of the gate 

whilst he vaulted over it again, and then 

handed her down safely on the other side. 

Thus the "beautiM young panther" rescued 

his beloved from the clutches of old Barbara, 

in spite of locks and gates; and the girls in 

the comer of the play-ground giggled a good 

deal as they witnessed the proceeding, and 

1)2 
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envied Nelly immensely, regarding her ever 
after as a perfect heroine of romance. 

The pair walked swiftly homewards, without 
exchanging a word, until they got into their 
own lane ; and then Nelly put her handkerchief 
to her eyes and burst into tears. It was in vain 
that Mark tried to pacify her, for he did not 
know all the indignity she had sustained. She 
spoke scarcely a word in reply to his soothing 
caresses, but on reaching home went straight 
to her Mamma's room, and throwing herself 
upon her Mother's neck, confided to her all 
her sorrows, together with her determination 
never again to cross the threshold of a 
house where she had been so disgraced as she 
had that day. 

Mark went off to his study, but he could 
not read ; and after spending an hour in 
the vain attempt, he went down into the 
bay with Nep, in the fond hope that NeUy 
would join him there ; but she came not, 
nor did he see her again that day, or her 
Mamma either. The scrimmage brought on 
one of Mrs. May's headaches, and she sent 
down an excuse for neither of them being 
present at tea. 
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Wliilflt Mark was seated by himself at the 
tea table, Bridget brought him a note from 
Miss Hobbs, to the following effect : — 

Deab Sib, — I shall esteem it a great favour if you 
will kindly call upon me to-night at eight o'clock, as 
I have an important matter to discuss with you. 
Yours feithfully, 

Babbaba Hobbs. 

I must go, thought Mark, or else that old 
curmudgeon will suppose I 'm a&aid of meeting 
her. So he sent back the following reply by the 
bearer: — 

Deab Madam, — I wiU be with you at eight this 
evening, as you request. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mabk Leyisne. 

He went at the appointed time, and was shown 
into Miss Barbara's sitting room. She came in 
immediately after, and to his great surprise shook 
hands with him graciously, and did not display, 
either in manner or expression of face, any 
displeasure at what had occurred in the morning. 

"I am very much obKged to you for coming, 
Mr. Levisne,'' she said, '' because I am most 
anxibus to do my duty both by Miss May, and 
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yomaetf, ud I wiak 31m to decide upon your 
oim pbns in order that I may ahape mine 
acoordinj^y. I am not going to say a single 
angiy word aboat irhat happened this monung. 
I can make allowanoe fiur the warmth of young 
blood, particularly in yonr sex, and I don't know 
that I mnch Uame you fiur what you did ; so 
we are not going to discuss the past, but the 
future. The case which I wish to put to you is 
simply this : I cannot undertake any longer to 
superintend Miss May's education unless you 
leaTO the island. So long as you remain here 
I can do nothing with her. She will not mind 
me in the least I nexer knew her so naughty 
as she has been during the last fortnight ; and 
I haye at last been most reluctantly compelled 
to resort to extreme measures with her, both 
for her own sake, and as an example to the 
other scholars. All this I am sure is attributable 
to yotcr influence; and unless you leave the 
island at once I must consider her as expelled 
firom my school." 

'' Permit me to say. Madam, that your request 
is really very cod. I have made all my arrange- 
ments now to stay here for a year, and I certainly 
shall not go unless Mrs. May wishes it. And as 
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for Miss May returning to you, I know for 
certain that her mind is made up never to do so." 
'^ I am grieved indeed to hear this, and chiefly 
for your sake, because you have confided to me 
the interest you take in her. Remember, that 
all which she now possesitos of solid education 
and accomplishments — ^aU in fact that constitutes 
the mental difference between her and one of the 
cottage children — ^is due to the instruction which 
has been given her, through much patience, and 
much labour, and much anxiety, by myself 
and my niece. But her education is still very 
incomplete. She requires at least two more years 
at school to render her a well-informed and 
accomplished woman — ^and permit me to say, a 
fit companion for you, if you continue to dis- 
tinguish yourself as you have already done in 
your studies. But if she leaves us, and runs 
wild at home without discipline, at this very 
critical age, and with only you for her Mentor, it 
will be ruin to her, and you will deeply regret 
it at some ftiture time. I ask you then, as a 
man of right feeling and good sense, to consider 
what I say, coolly and dispassionately, and 
sacrifice your feelings to your duty in this 
nrntter. Try and make a noble effort for your 
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own flake and for bers. Yon will, if yon both liire; 
as I bope and trust yon may, to be bapp3y 
noited, tbank me some day for pointing ont 
to yon thns plainly tbe nadonbted path of 
dnty. It is bnt one strong efiR>rt, and then will 
follow the delightfiil satis&ction of haying done- 
right. Don't think me a hard and severe 
woman. I am not. I have a very warm heart, 
and I assure yon I feel for yon deeply; for, 
nnless I greatly mistake, a struggle is already 
commencing in yonr mind, which I hope will 
end as I wish it to end.'' 

The above was said with great kindness of 
manner, and apparently with affectionate interest 
in fhem both. Of its good sense there conld 
not be a shadow of donbt. Mark was mneh 
moved, and began to fed kindly towards the 
old lady whom an honr before he had considered 
a brute. In &ct he almost began to regard her 
in the light of his friend — so quickly is bad 
feeling stifled when it only exists between two 
good honest natures. He replied, 

'^ What you say, dear Madam, seems reasonable 
enough ; and I am sure it is kindly meant. 
Give me time to think it over, and I will come 
and see yon again to-morrow evening. I conjure 
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you to take poor Nelly back. You may J)e right 
enough perhaps in your remarks about her ; but 
I must tell you that you have been quite mis- 
taken in tne. In all her little grievances which 
she confides to me I endeavour to take your 
part; but still, making every allowance for 
exaggeration and distortion, I do think there are 
times when you are too dogmatical and stem. 
Hers is a nature more easily led by kindness 
than coerced by severity." 

Barbara smiled at this, and said 

" You know nothing at all about it, dear Sir. 
Leave it to me; I know what is best. WeU 
then, you will think over what I said, and come 
ajxd see me again to-morrow at this time; and 
between this and then we will both hold our final 
decision in abeyance." 

She shook hands with him warmly and kindly 
as she said good night, and showed him to the 
door. 

Mark left the house in a state of mind which 
baffles description. There were now firmness and 
duty on the one hand to be arrayed in order of 
battie against weakness and selfijshness on the 
other. Barbara was quite right, and he knew it. 
Nelly's education was still far from complete, and 
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if she were now expelled from school who was 
to finish it ? Could he and Mrs. May undertake 
to do so ? The idea was ridiculous ; and if not, 
what was to become of her ? If she was not to 
run wild at home, how could she leave her poor 
invalid mother, and be sent to some other school 
as a boarder, in Gruemsey or elsewhere ? But 
could he persuade Barbara to take her back and 
still let him stay in the island P That again 
seemed hopeless, for her manner left no room to 
doubt that she was quite in earnest. Must he 
then go ? It was a cruel alternative. 

As he turned all these thoughts over in his 
mind, he found himself once more crossing by 
starlight the bit of common upon the breezy 
table land ; and he remembered the happy 
starlight walk which he had had with Nelly 
just a month before, over that same common, 
when they had discussed, as they sauntered 
homewards, hand in hand, his plan of living 
with them — and the dog, the boat, and the 
photography ; and now these gay dreams, already 
realized in part, were to be suddenly dissolved, 
and he was to be banished from her side, an 
exile for two long years ! That was what Barbara 
proposed, and why? Could he possibly consent 
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to go ? What should he do ? There was no 

friend to advise him, and he must decide for 

himself. That unlucky reUgious discussion he 

knew was at the bottom of it. Never agaru, he 

vowed, would he open his lips on any reUgious 

topic. Whatever his opinions might be he 

vowed in ftiture to keep them to himself. That 

was the only way to deal with a persecutrug 

world — ^humbug it. Why victimize oneself for 

the follies of others P 

For several hours he paced backwards and 

forwards along the footpath which crossed the 

common; and still the contest lasted between 

duty on the one hand and feelings on the other. 

At one end of this path there was a peasant^s 

cot, and although it was now past midnight he 

could still see a light in one of the windows. 

Some one must be ill, or possibly dying within. 

The thought that this might be the case brought 

into his mind his own health, strength, and 

youthM vigour ; and his resolution was formed 

at once. " What a dastard I must be," he said 

to himself, " to give way like this to weak and 

womanly nonsense. Havn't I got health, and 

strength, and faculties, — ^and can't I make for 

myself in a few years a name and an income — 

E 2 
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and can't I come and see her now and then, for 
they surely won't deny me that — ^and can't I 
write to her as often as I like, and won't there 
be something inexpressibly charming in this 
correspondence with her P Fancy a letter firom 
Nelly every week. And then the glorious feeling 
that we have both done right, and not behaved 
like silly children. Yes, by Jove, I '11 go. That 's 
settled ; and what 's more, I '11 go up to Cam- 
bridge this next October, and not lose a year; 
that's settled too. What's the use of putting 
oflf the degree?" 

At this auspicious moment the door of the 
cottage opened, and two persons came out 
together, and walked side by side towards him 
' along the footpath. He soon discovered that 
one of these was a man whom he knew by sight, 
and the other Angelina. She had been for 
some hours at the bedside of a poor sick 
young girl about Nelly's age, and the father 
was escorting her home. When she met Mark 
she shook him warmly by the hand ; and 
sending the man away, asked him to see her 
home instead. 

''Can you forgive me all my rudeness this 
moming, and make allowances P" he asked. 
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"Oh, of course. But what a pair of wild 
creatures you are. First Nelly's violence, and 
then yours ; it was as good as a play. I don't 
know when I 've been so much amused." 

" But not annoyed, I trust P'* 

"A little ; and my Aunt a great deal. But we 
forgive you, and so let it pass." 

" But can I forgive you so easily ? You never 
ask me that. You, who were present, and saw 
poor Nelly disgraced, and never interceded for 
her ; and yet she is fond of you, and thinks you 
her very best of friends, and says there is no one 
like Angelina. You, her best of friends, could 
look calmly on, and not put out a finger in her 
defence. I can forgive Barbara because it 's her 
» nature to be severe ; but how can I forgive one 
whose nature it is to be kind and gentle ?" 

" I am afraid you mistake us both. Barbara is 
not by nature severe ; she has a very kind heart, 
and it always upsets her to pimish any of her 
pupils. And as for me^ I'm not so kind and 
gentle as you think ; and to tell you the truth, 
I did not interfere because I thought Nelly 
richly deserved her fate. She wiU tell you so 
herself some day. And now what are you going 
to do?" 
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" There is no help for it ; I must go, I suppose, 
and leave my heart in Sark. Please tell your 
Aimt my mind is now made up. She is right, 
and I must go. But when I'm gone I look to 
you to represent me. I leave Nelly in your 
hands to model after your own likeness. Make 
her exactly like yourself, and I shall never cease to 
bless you. But you must be her protector too. I 
can^t have her punished in that absurd way again." 

" Leave Nelly to us, and if two years hence 
you do not find her a lovely and accomplished 
girl, with tastes to match your own, lay the blame 
chiefly upon me. I take the greatest possible 
interest in her, for the sake of her poor father " 
(here Angelina blushed deeply, but the stars were 
the only witnesses). " I can feel for you now, 
believe me; but yours is not a real trouble. 
While you have been pacing this footpath, 
thinking yourself the most wretched of men, I 
have been in the midst of one of them; an only 
child of fourteen, sinking in consumption. That 
was her poor father who just left us; he is 
broken-hearted about it. He lost his wife of the 
same complaint ten years ago, and soon he will 
be left quite desolate. These are real troubles. 
May you never have one of them to bear." 
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They parted at the gate — ^the same that the 
young panther, now so tame, had vaulted over in 
the morning. Angelina watched foi' a minute or 
two, through the half open door, his tail figure, as 
he strode away with the elastic step of youth — 
and then closed it with a sigh. She was thinking 
of the bright days of her own girlhood, and 
envying Nelly her lover. "He is really a 
beautiful creature," she said to herself; "and to 
think of his having so bewitched my Aunt, it 's 
quite funny. He could do anything with her 
if he knew it ; and if 8he were to yield, why then 
I should have to act the severe. Poor fellow, I 
pity him from my heart. I must coax Nelly to 
show me some of his letters to her, when he^s 
gone.'' 

The next morning Mark went down as usual 
for his dip before breakfast, in bathing costume, 
and found Nelly in hers, waiting for him. She 
looked happy and radiant again, and the troubles 
of the previous day were forgotten. How much 
better are impulsive natures than sulky ones. 
They blow off the steam and there is an end of it ; 
while sulky ones bottle it up until the boiler 
bursts and spreads irreparable havoc aroimd. 
Besides, there is nothing pretty in sulkiness ; the 
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mood is hideoudy flat, dull, and ugly ; wliOe an 
impetuous burst of feeling is in the highest 
degree picturesque. Defend us from sulky people ; 
they are horrors in every point of view, and a 
perfect pest. They ought all to be banished to 
some place by themselves. 

And now Mark gave NeUy another swimming 
lesson, but he dared not tell her it was to be the 
last. He held her hands while she struck out 
with her feet — and then swam out with her a few 
yards and back — ^and made her hold her breath 
and bob her head under water, with eyes open, 
and pick up an oyster shell. What fim it was, 
and not improper a bit. If you think so, prudish 
reader, go to St. Male, or any other fashionable 
French watering place during the season, and 
see the bathing there. And don't suppose that 
the French are not as correct as you are in their 
notions ; it is quite the reverse. Let them catch 
an Englishman bathing in their country as he 
does in his own, and they have him up and fine 
him twenty francs for the first offence, and trot 
him off to jail for the second. Nevertheless, ihey 
laugh at our EngUsh women and their prudery, 
and the sacks they bathe in, which prevent their 
ever learning to swim — an art which they could 
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learn as easily as French women if they would 
only bathe in proper dresses^ and let their male 
friends^ also properly attired, go into the water 
with them, and teach them, and give them 
confidence. True modesty is one thing, but silly 
and inconsistent prudery quite another. If a 
gentleman may put his arm round a lady's waist 
and romp with her in a ball-room, why may he 
not take her hands, or hold up her chin, or 
support her in the water? A cold bath surely 
does not add to the immorality or bad taste of such 
proceedings. For my own part, I highly approve 
of dancing, bathing, blind-man's buff, hunt the 
slipper, charades, and all games of romps between 
young people; and I see no harm in them 
whatever, but an immense deal of good. 

Whilst our yoimg novice in the swimming art 
was dressing in the wooden hut, her instructor 
took advantage of her absence to have one last 
good revel in the clear green sea. He scrambled 
round to the extreme point of the little bay, and 
there, slipping off his wet tunic, took a header 
into the surging waves from a platform of rock 
a dozen feet high above them. His dive was a 
vigorous oblique spring into the water, not a 
heavy fall ; and he delved into it like an otter^ 
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without a splasli — straight and rigid as a poker, 
with arms outstretched before his head, palms 
horizontally together, legs close together in a 
line with the body, and toes pointed backwards. 
Thus he entered the water, like an arrow shot 
obliquely into it from a bow ; and then went 
cleaving his way through it just beneath the 
surface, with the mere impetus of the spring, 
and without moving a muscle, for twenty or 
thirty yards, until the momentum was destroyed 
at last, and his head rose leisurely into its natural 
element. Old Nep bundled in after his master, 
with a heavy ploimce, but had to take a hundred 
strokes with his great paws before he could come 
up with him ; and then they had a grand romp 
together, the master and his dog, in the water 
— the former trjring to keep the great animal's 
shaggy head under, or make him tow him by the 
tail — ^until the old fellow got vicious at last, and 
Mark had to dive to get out of his way. It was 
good half minute before he came up agaia ; and 
then he held alofb a round stone which he had 
got from the bottom, in triumph to NeUy, who 
was looking at them from a distance, half in 
fear and half in wonder. And now he has 
been in long enough, and must put on all steam 
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for the shore. For another minute she watched 

his handsome face, framed in dripping curls, 

just visible above the unstable element in which 

he seemed so much at home — ^and then hurried 

up the zigzag path and waited for him among 

the tall ferns, while he donned his dry toggery. 

And then came the cool fresh greeting between 

the Leander and his Hero; and he put his 

arm caresssingly around her, and they mounted 

together the narrow lane, and talked laughingly 

about old Barbara, and the black box, and the 

impertinent label. 

But he had a sad story to tell her, only he 

couldn't tell her then. She told him, however, 

that Barbara had written her a kind letter, and 

that she meant to go back to school again after 

breakfast, to please her dear Mamma, and that 

the scrimmage of the day before had been all 

made up. But it was to be Mark's last day, 

and when was he to impart to her the dreadftd 

news? Hudson, he knew, would leave early the 

next morning ; so he resolved to pack up quietly 

while Nelly was at school, and not tell her he 

was going imtil the evening, when all would 

be settled and arranged. That was to be the 

plan. The last day was to be one of dreary 

F 2 
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deception until the evening, and then he would 
tell her the sad news. 

Breakfast had been over about an hour, and 
Mark was sitting in the study alone. Nelly's 
portrait, which they had taken together upon the 
silver plate, was before him; and as he looked 
at it a bitter tear was starting to his eye, when 
suddenly he felt a light hand laid upon his 
shoulder. It was Nelly's of course. Barbara 
had given her a whole holiday that day, she 
could not tell why; and her Mamma had 
told her mysteriously to go to him. What 
could be the matter ? There was no help for 
it now, so he seated her upon his knee and told 
her all! 

There are some novelists who would dwell 
with excruciating pathos upon the principal 
incidents of that last day, and harrow up their 
readers' feelings, and make them water the page 
with their tears ; but let us draw a veil over 
all this misery, and hurry on to the last farewells. 

In the evening Mark and Nelly walked up 
together to the school, in order that he might 
say good-bye to her two governesses, — ^the hard- 
hearted Barbara who was the cause of his going 
— ^and the kind, gentle Angelina who merely 
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looked on. But wliich is to be the hard-hearted 
one now ? We shall see. 

Mark went up to Barbara, and i^aid 

" I have merely called, dear Madam, to say 
good-bye. What more I might wish to say you 
must imagine, for I can't say it now. I know 
and feel that you are Nelly's friend and mine, 
and I believe in your entire goodness of heart." 
His voice was now getting thick, and he held 
out his hand to her, and said " Good-bye ; be 
kind to her when I am gone." 

Barbara took his young hand between her 
two bony ones, and pressed it affectionately; 
and then the tears started freely to her eyes, 
and she said, between her sobs, 

"You have acted nobly, Mr. Levisne, and 
may God bless you. Come, stoop down and let 
me kiss you — and then you '11 know that I mean 
to be your friend." 

So Barbara absolutely kissed him ! Sim — ^the 
Infidel — ^the Atheist—^the man whose presence 
was like a pestilence in the air. Bah ! what 
are religious differences after all P Touch but 
the heart of your fellow-creature by some little 
act of confidence and appreciative sympathy, 
and what become of creeds and dogmas P Cold 
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yapours of the brain! The first pulsation of a 
good warm human heart — ^if you will but kt it 
beat in kindness towards its fellow — scares away 
these dull fogs of a perverted reason groping 
in the dark after truth which is not there. 

And now it was Angelina's turn to say 
good-bye — the gentle, kind Angelina — Nelly's 
best of friends. Did she kiss him too — and cry, 
and sob, and make a scene P I^ot a bit of it. 
She watched with a sort of professional instinct 
the parting between him and her Aunt; and 
then went through it herself with a dry eye, 
a half smile, and no melodramatic nonsense. 
Which was the hard-hearted one of these two 
after all P 

And thus Mark parted with the two Misses 
Hobbs. Barbara he never saw again. With 
her it was a last parting. 

The night was cold and raw as he and Nelly 
sauntered home on their last walk together — 
for how long a time I dare not say. The wind 
was in the north-east, and a chilling mist filled 
the air. But let us not be eaves-droppers now ; 
let us leave them to themselves, poor things, 
on this, their last walk. 

And now the morning has come ; and he is tp 
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start at six* His books and clothes are packed, 
but the other things are to be left behind ; and 
Nelly is to take charge of old Nep, who is to be 
her protector, and to represent his master till he 
conies again. She wotdd not accept him as a 
present, for she said "You must not give away 
your Mends/' It is five o'clock, and there is still 
the same raw mist and driving north-east wind ; 
but it is feir for Ghiemsey, and he will be in time 
for the Southampton boat. They are all up— and 
Bridget has got a hot break&st ready — and 
Mrs. May is pressing Mark to eat, but every 
mouthful seems to choke him. Take care what 
you say, dear lady, now; for the least word of 
kindness will imman him, and send poor Kelly 
into a paroxysm of sobs. Get it all over as quick 
as you can, in mercy to them both. 

At last Bridget came in and said that the men 
were at the door ready to take down the boxes ; 
and Mark replied '^ Tell them to go on, and 1 11 
foUow in a minute.^' So the last dreadfol moment 
had come, and he must wrench himself away. 

He went up to Mrs. May, and she put her 
arms round his neck, sobbing, and said ^* Come 
back to us as soon as you can — and write to us 
often^^' She kiised him; and ha kissed her, and 
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tried to tliank her for all Her kindness, but the 
words stuck in his throat. And thus he parted 
from that kind hospitable lady. It was another 
kst parting ; he never saw her again. 

Then he slipped something into Bridget's hand 
for all her kind services, and tried to wish her 
gaily " good bye ;" and she put the comer of her 
handkerchief to her eye, and said he was a real 
gentleman, and she hoped he would soon come 
back again — ^as in fact she was sure he would. 
That too was a last parting; he never saw 
Bridget again. 

And now it is poor Nep's turn. He was 
chained to his kennel for fear he should follow 
his master to the boat, — and he bounded forward 
to meet bim — ^and his master caressed him fondly, 
but couldn't say a word, for his heart was ftdl. 
As he hurried away there was something in his 
manner which reminded the poor dog of their 
parting in Guernsey a month before, and he set 
up a piteous howl, and tried to burst his chain. 
It 's of no use poor Nep ; take your last look of 
your kind young master — ^you wiU never see him 
again. That too was a last parting. 

And now poor Nelly's turn has come. She 
waited for him at the gate, for she couldn't 
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witness the other partings, although she little 
thought they were all to be the last. He looked 
round at the pretty cottage, and the garden, 
and the old study, and bade them all adieu ; and 
then he and Nelly went out, and shut the gate 
behind them; and he put his arm lovingly 
around her waist, and they walked together a 
little way up the lane until they came to a 
retired spot where the foliage was thick and no 
one could see them — ^and there they both stopped 
instinctively to say their last farewell. 

It 's of no use, Mark, to try ho bear up now. 
Give way, poor boy ; let your tears flow ; don't 
be ashamed, it will do you good. As for Nelly, 
need I say that her arms are around his neck, 
and all self-restraint gone, she is sobbing as 
if her heart would break. But this can't last 
for ever ; and the tide won't wait, or old Hudson 
either ; and the last word mmt be said, however 
hard it may be to say it. When it came 
to that her courage quite gave way, and 
she looked imploringly into Mark's fece, and 
put her two hands upon his shoulders, and said 
passionately, 

"Oh, don't go; give it up; stay with us 
always ; you have no friends but us, why should 
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you leave us P I caa't part with you; I eanH let 
you go." 

This was dreadfiiL What was the poor fellow 
to do P An artifice saved him. 

" I Ve been thinking so too, dear Nelly. But 
let me go now and I'll come back very soon. I 
mmt go now^ or they '11 laugh at me. Let me go 
now.'* 

"Now, Sir, if you please," said a sailor, who 
had been sent down the lane to look after him. 
" We ain't got much time to spare." 

And thus they parted. But they saw each 
other once more, for as the boat passed to the 
southward of the island Mark spied the figure 
of a girl waving her handkerchief to him firom 
their rock at the silver mine ; and he stood up on 
the seat and waved his to her in return. And 
thus they telegraphed from time to time, until 
their straining eyes could see each other no 
more. 

How long elapsed before they met again I will 
not say ; but when they did meet, Nelly was in 
the disguise of a peasant girl, half-clad, and in 
fear, fever, and wretchedness; and their un- 
expected place of meeting was a dark copse on 
the bank of one of the smaller rivers in France. 
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CHAPTER 13. 

ENTERED AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The scene of events must now be shifted from a 
brigHt little island in tbe Obannel, to an English 
Tillage situated on the Cam, a couple of miles 
above the University to which that river gives 
its name. A green spot is little Qxantchester, 
in the midst of an ugly county; and pleasant 
is the walk to it from Cambridge by the river- 
side, along the gravelled footpath ; but from its 
cold clay soil, bad drainage, and the overgrowth 
of trees, it is a place where malaria fevers and 
typhus exact their usual penalty in a high rate 
of disease and mortality. 
Nearly a week had elapsed since the parting 

described in the last chapter, and Mark was 

g2 
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seated before a deal table in a lumber room of 
an old rambling bouse in the outskirts of tbe 
above village, writing his first long letter to 
I^elly, and detailing his adventures since he 
waved his last adieu to her from the Sark passage 
boat. The evening was far advanced ; the moon, 
then in her first quarter, was just setting ; and 
a heavy dew was condensing upon the cold 
dark evergreens outside the window. The air 
was raw and chill ; and although it was only 
the end of July there was a fire in the room, 
and he was glad to draw his table close up to 
it for the sake of the genial warmth. He was 
seated upon a hard kitchen chair ; and in the 
centre of the table before him stood a lamp, the 
light from which was reflected downwards upon 
the paper from the white interior surface of a 
conical screen which threw the other objects 
in the room into deep shadow. This lamp, 
however, contrasted strangely with the rude 
furniture, being of silver, and the veritable 
work of Benvenuto Cellini ; while the Imnber 
with which the room was crowded told a tale 
of the fine arts worshipped by some enthusiast 
with fitfiil devotion. Upon the walls were 
hung, as thick as they could stick, unfinished 
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paintings and sketches ; more tHan one large 
bench groaned beneath the weight of plaster 
casts, and clay models in various states of 
progress, covered with damp cloths ; and in 
every available comer were stacked easels, tripod 
camera stands, measuring rods, mahl sticks, and 
other implements of the arts of the painter, 
sculptor, and photographer. Those unfinished 
works were, however, nothing more than studies, 
more or less idealized, from one. and the same 
model ; and the expression was the same in all, 
viz., a mixture of the horrible with the beautiful, 
in exaggerated French taste. Mark was, in fact, 
seated writing within a space which had been 
cleared for him in an artist's lumber room ; and 
he was surrounded by sketches and models from 
a clever and rather pretty Italian girl, acting 
the part which had been assigned to her by the 
artist with considerable appreciation of dramatic 
eflfect. 

He had as yet written but the first paragraph 
of his tender effiision, and it ran thus : — 

" Grantchester, near Cambridge, 
"July 27, 185—. 
" A dozen times, my Nelly-bird, have I tried to 
write you a long letter before this, but as often have 
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I torn up the futile attempts. My heart wag full, 
and I could not write in low spirits ; and thus I have 
waited and waited five long days. But now read with 
all your eyes, for I have not waited in vain. What I 
am going to communicate is passing strange, and more 
like a romance than reality." 

A promising commencement certainly, but we 
will not follow the letter further. Without any 
disparagement of the writer's powers of descrip- 
tion, there ^re reasons why I prefer to tell his 
adventures in my own way. 

He arrived at Cambridge on the evening of the 
day following that on which he left Sark. On 
the first night of his journey he stopped at the 
old town, of Kingston-upon-Thames ; preferring 
to sleep in the country rather than go on to 
London^ and breathe its polluted atmosphere at 
that season. The next morning he was awakened 
at an early hour by the sun shining brightly 
upon his face through the open window — a sure 
forerunner in England of a wet day, for an 
English fine day generally begins with mist, 
through which the sun breaks forth at eleven, 
and shines dimly till two. However, he took 
his chance of the wet — ^which followed as a 
matter of course— -and trudged off after break£Eut 
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to Hampton Court, wHere he had a peep at the 
Cartoons, and then drof^ped down the river to 
Kingston again in the cabin of a barge ; after 
which he proceeded to London, and thence to 
Cambridge, as qidckly as he could, arriving at 
the latter place about 10, p.m. By this ma- 
noeuvre of stopping at Kingston the first night — 
which proved him to be a queer fish, and unlike 
most other young men of his age — he avoided 
an early dinner the next day at the University 
Arms, a saunter with a cigar upon King's 
Parade, and a confab and befuddlement with the 
landlord over brandy-and-water before he went 
to bed. Another night in country air, a stroll 
through Bushy Park, a peep at old Wolsey's 
palace and its renowned pictures, and a trip down 
the river in a barge, constituted his idea of 
extracting some comfort from a wretched journey ; 
and no doubt it was as unconventional an idea 
as that other one of his which took him to 
Sark, as a fit place in which to prepare for his 
University course. 

The first thing after breakfast the next morning 
he called on the Tutor of Caius College, with 
the view of entering himself at a College of 
which his Grandfather had been Bursar and 
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Senior Fellow some years before. The Tutor, 
happily, was up, — not having started yet on 
his vacation trip to Norway — and as he knew 
Mark personally, he entered him at once as an 
Undergraduate of Caius, and said some kind and 
fanny things about his treading in his Grand- 
father's footsteps, and being one day an honoured 
addition to their party in Combination room. 

This job happily over, the next thing was to 
get fitted with a cap and gown at the College 
tailor's; and then to pay a visit to a photo- 
grapher's studio, to have his carte taken in his 
new costume, to send to his kind friends in the 
sunny little island. The photo-artist posed him 
in a brace of shakes — ^took a couple of plates with 
four negatives upon each, all good — and promised 
him a dozen prints mounted and rolled by three 
o'clock, warranted not to fade. He was a smart 
feUow that photographer ; and in ten minutes 
Mark found himself again in the street, and on 
his way back to the College. 

The porter then took him into several sets of 
vacant rooms, the owners of which were " down '* 
for the vacation ; giving him the choice of which 
he liked, in virtue of that regulation by which 
any man who is '' up " may occupy the rooms of 
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any man who is " down," sleep in Ms bed, use his 
things, &c., without paying a sou for the accom- 
modation. The College courts, however, looked 
dull and seedy, and Mark thought he would 
prefer a lodging a little way out of the town ; so 
off he set again to see some of the lions of the 
place, and find country quarters. 

"Shall you dine in Hall, Sir, to-day P" asked 
the porter, as he passed through the lodge. 
" There are only three men up, and they will be 
glad of your company.'' 

" No, I think not. I shall try and lodge some- 
where out of town during the vacation — ^at some 
farm-house in one of the neighbouring villages, 
most likely. Do you happen to know of any 
place that would suit me ?'' 

"There's Mrs. Jones, at Grantchester, lets 
rooms in the vacation ; " said the porter's wife, 
popping her red face over her husband's jolly 
shoulder, and eyeing the new comer. "Perhaps 
her rooms would suit the young gentleman." 

So the end of it was that they gave him the 
address of the said Mrs. Jones — (all the lodging- 
house keepers at Cambridge, you must know, are 
called Jones, and the bedmakers Brown), — ^and he 
resolved to hunt the good dame up. Sut he had 
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still a oonple of hours to wait for his O.D.V. 
portraits ; he therefore took a stroll at the back 
of the Colleges-T-had a peep at Trinity library — 
went to hear the anthem at Sing's — and at last to 
the. crystal gallery. The portraits were done, sure 
enough, according to promise ; and he paid his 
guinea for the dozen, and posted a couple of them 
at once in an envelope, addressed to Miss May, 
Island of Sark, near Guernsey. How fimny it 
seemed to write those words for the first time 
upon a letter. Just a line of assurance of his 
safety was added, together with a promise to 
write a long yam soon; and after posting the 
precious, docimient he strode off at a brisk pace 
to try and find Mrs. Jones, at the pretty village 
of Grantchester. 

But how easy it is to forget one's directions to 
a place when the mind is occupied with other 
things, or filled with new sensations. The writer 
of this tale remembers how, once on a time, after 
having received, and as he thought understood 
perfectly, elaborate instructions how to find his 
way back to his hotel from a friend's house in a 
strange town, he enquired, on wishing him good 
night at his front door, " Which way did you say 
I was to go P — aright or left P" The young fresh- 
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man may therefore be excused if, after arriving 
s^-fely at the village of which he was in search, 
he missed the lane which led to dame Jones's 
house, and went for some time in an entirely 
wrong direction ; so that after following a little 
rough private footpath for a few hundred yards, 
he found himself at last brought to a stand-still 
by a quickset hedge both in front and one side 
of him, and the river on the other side. Still he 
could see amongst the trees on the opposite bank 
the steep roofs and gables of what he yet thought 
might be Mrs. Jones's domicile — ^while as a temp- 
tation to cross the stream and try his luck, there 
was a punt tied invitingly to a stump close by, 
and a footpath in the opposite field which seemed 
to lead through the high com direct to the house. 
"With that aversion which most people have to 
retrace their steps, however wrong, and make 
enquiry for the right way — or, it may be, im- 
pelled by a fate which decreed that this particular 
little difl&culty should become a crisis in his 
career, and a point upon which his whole future 
destiny should turn — ^he pushed himself across the 
river in the punt, and followed the footpath imtil 
it brought him to a small door in a high wall, 

evidently enclosing the grounds and back pre- 

H 2 
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mises of what proved to be, on nearer view, a 

large rambling old bonse much out of repair. 

But at this point of his voyage of discovery he 

was met by an ominous-looking Caution, which 

would have staggered many wiser people and sent 

them back again to the river in double quick. 

Over the little door before which he now stood 

was a board, upon which was painted, in large 

letters, 

Bewabe ! ! 

A DANGEBOus Dog is kept on these 
Premises. 
Mark, however, was not one of those constitu- 
tionally timid people whom the mere warning of 
danger will deter from their purpose, and who 
sometimes die a hundred deaths in fearing one. 
On the contrary, he had the good fortune to be 
by nature one of those reckless blades — call them 
foolhardy blockheads if you like, but remember 
that it is they who have achieved all that is great 
and dashing in history, and the conquest of diffi- 
culty in every material form — ^who make a sport 
of danger, and always seem to have good luck on 
their side. He had kept a great dog of his own, 
and the caution to beware of a canine monster 
only made him smile, and inwardly resolve to &ce 
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tlie brute, and settle him, if need be, by running 
the metal-shod end of his walking stick down his 
throat, and thence into his brain. He had given 
himself the trouble to grope his way thus far, and 
he wasn't the man to be turned back by a dog, 
however ''dangerous." He therefore pushed 
open the door, walked boldly through, and found 
himself in a large yard, one side of which was 
flanked by a new set of offices of considerable 
length, and with a roof partly glazed, and the 
other sides by the usual stabling, bams, coach 
houses, &c., of a country mansion. This yard 
he deliberately crossed — ^but without encountering 
any dangerous quadruped — ^to a door at its 
opposite extremity ; and through that he passed 
into a shrubbery, whence he got a full view of 
the front of the mansion. 

It was a fine old place, with the exterior in 
that state of picturesque neglect which would 
have sent Prout or Cattermole into fits of delight ; 
The architecture was a strange jiunble of Swiss, 
Gothic and Elizabethan. As a new building, it 
would have been, perhaps, in execrable taste ; but 
Nature had been left for years to work her will 
upon it uncontrolled, and she had beautified it 
in her own way, and rendered it gloriously 
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picturesque. The steep gables, angle turrets, 
heavy projecting eaves, huge chimney stacks, and 
outside staircases, were all weather-stained by 
microscopic vegetation of the richest colours, and 
overrun by ivy and creepers in unpruned and 
imtrained luxuriance. The shrubbery had become 
a thicket — the garden was a wilderness of docks 
and nettles — and the carriage sweep reduced 
nearly to the condition of a mossy lawn. Neither 
brush nor trowel had been used upon the outside 
of that tenement — nor scythe, pruning-hook, 
pick, rake, roller, or birch broom within 
its grounds, for many a long year. To all 
external appearance the old place was going 
fast to decay; and yet, as Mark stood before 
it in that state of rapture which all true 
artists feel at the sight of rack and ruin of 
any kind, and scanned its features, so eloqu^t 
of the past, and so perversely beautiful, he 
could not help observing that not only was it 
still inhabited, but that no less than eight 
chimneys were pouring forth their coal smoke 
into the air. For an old neglected ruinous- 
looking house externally to present so much 
vitality within was not a little mysterious; and, 
determined to solve the enigma, he strode up 
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at once to the hall door, and rang a noisy peal 
upon the bell. 

The bold challenge was presently answered 
by two heads popped out of a distant window — 
neither of which, however, appeared to belong 
to any person in a hurry to answer his sum- 
mons. After waiting a reasonable time, he 
rang again ; and the door was at length opened, 
not by one of the domestics of the place, but by 
a young Italian lady, in singular attire, who 
enquired with much courtsey of manner, and in 
her own tongue, what the stranger wanted. 
Mark's reply was, "to see the Donna Bruna, 
if she lived there." Jones, he ought to have 
said, but the mistake was excusable under 
the circumstances. The young lady replied that 
Mrs. Brown did certainly live there, and that she 
would go and fetch her if he would have the 
kindness to walk in. The whole of this short 
dialogue was conducted in Italian, of which Mark 
spoke a little, from his long intimacy with the 
Fanos. 

The young Italian girl conducted the stranger 
into a large and lofty room which, strange to 
say, entirely belied in its appointments the 
exterior of the mansion, for it was luxuriously 
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and gorgeously fdmislied. Although then the 
height of summer, a fire was blazing in the 
grate ; and the dark-eyed guide led the visitor 
within the precincts of a folding-screen, so 
placed round one side of it as to enclose 
a snug comer, as well as to cut off obser- 
vation of anyone within it, from a sudden 
intruder. Ensconced within this safe retreat the 
lady came close to Mark, and, looking archly 
in his face, enquired in a whisper whether he 
was the bearer of any secret message for 
Giovanna Cazzola ? 

" Alas, Signorina," he replied, " I regret to 
say I am not. My errand here is a most 
luiromantio one. I have simply come to see 
the Donna Bruna, about apartments for a 
poor student who wishes to spend the next 
two months in some country retirement, 
before attending his CoUege Lectures in 
October.'' 

''Is that allP" said the fair Italian, smiling, 
but somewhat disconcerted. But still omwilling to 
close at once her conversation with the handsome 
gownsman, she considered for an instant what 
to say next, while he employed the interval in 
scanning with curious eye her rather singular 
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attire, and such parts of her person as it left 
exposed to view. 

The robe she wore was of dark crimson velvet, 
lined with pale crimson silk — as appeared by 
the inside of the open sleeves, which extended 
in front only a little below the elbow, but fell 
down to the wrist behind. This robe fitted rather 
closely the upper part of her arms and shoulders, 
but was fiill at the waist, where it was gathered 
in to her figure by an elastic band, over which it 
hung in a graceM fold, and then descended to 
her ankles ; but it was neither so long as to 
sweep the ground, nor was it spread out by 
steel hoops of crinoline, according to the present 
ungraceful fashion. Her ankles, white as marble, 
were bare ; and her little feet were thrust into 
warm slippers edged with black fiir. The robe 
fitted closely round her neck, and had no collar ; 
neither did she wear ornaments of any kind, 
except a few black glass buttons, by which it was 
fastened in front ; and her hair, which was long 
and black, hung dishevelled about her shoulders. 
There were no bands or bracelets roimd her 
wrists, nor did she take much pains to conceal 
a hand and arm singularly white and weU 
proportioned. Her eyes were large and black 
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— ^her complexion extremely pale — and her face 
remarkable for its singular play of expression ; 
though that was hardly agreeable when the 
features were allowed to sink into a state of 
repose. For instance, during the few seconds 
which elapsed before she again spoke to Mark, 
he did not think her nearly so pretty as during 
her animated enquiry for the secret message of 
which she supposed him to be the bearer. 

But their tSte-d-tSte within the shelter of 
the screen did not last long. The room had a 
narrow mirror fitted into a pier between two 
of the windows; and as Mark turned his eye 
for an instant in that direction, he saw in it, 
by reflexion, the door of the apartment slowly 
open, and the figure of a man enter, and creep 
slyly and stealthily towards them. 

This new comer was immensely tall, though 
with an ungainly stoop in the shoulders, which 
took off somewhat from his imusual height. In 
frame he was spare and wiry; his features had 
an Eastern, and a Jewish caste; and his hair 
and beard were black, curly, and as glossy as 
silk. He was a man who, once seen, was not 
likely to be forgotten ; and Mark recognised him, 
at the first glance, for a former acquaintance 
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whom hie had known when a boy -student at 

Eing's College. He carried in his left hand a 

yiolin, and in his right the bow; and as he 

crept softly up to the screen, jealously watching, 

and listening for every sound that might issue 

from behind it, every feature of a most expressive 

face seemed to work with passion, and his dark 

eyes flashed with anger from under their knitted 

brows. Swiftly and noiselessly he glided over 

the carpet, up to the pair within the screen, untfl 

the Italian girl caught sight of him, and gave a 

start of surprise. At this — and without at first 

taking heed of her companion — ^he raised his bow 

as if with the intent to strike her ; but Mark, 

who with the coolness of an old boxer had kept 

his eye upon the movements of the other, at once 

interposed, and seized his uplifted arm — saying 

at the same time, in a low, but determined voice, 

" Caitiff! "Would you dare to strike a woman P" 

The action would probably have been followed 

by a scrimmage, in which the dark foreigner, 

who knew nothing of fisticuffing, would have 

been rolled over by a dig between the eyes, 

followed by another imder the chin, and a third 

in the wind, had he not, happily for himself, 

and in the nick of time, recognised in Mark 

I 2 
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a former acquaintance^ and shouted to him to 
desist. 

"Diavolo! Levisne! Is it you?" he almost 
screamed with astonishment. "Why, what in 
the name of the blessed Virgin brought you 
here?'' 

" Xenosthes ! Is it you P *' retorted Mark, 
relaxing his grip. 

"Of course it is,'' answered the Greek; his 
pliant features losing at once their ferocity, and 
taking a sardonic expression. " Who else could 
it be? How could there be two such strange 
mortals as I, upon the earth at once? One 
is enough surely, for a score of generations. But 
let me start off this forward young lady to her 
room, and then I will place myself at your 
service ; for I comprehend now that your visit 
is to mBy and not to her. Is it not so ? " 

Without waiting for a reply, he escorted the 
Italian girl to the door. As she passed Mark 
a glance from her dark eye thanked him 
intelligibly for the service which he had rendered 
her. It was, however, perceived by her jealous 
companion ; and a minute or two after they had 
left the room, Mark heard a female's sharp cry 
of pain, followed by a man's scornful laugh. 
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proceed from the hall. When the . savage 
returned, his bow was broken in half; and he 
coolly thrust it into the fire and watched it bum 
in moody silence. At last, turning suddenly to 
Mark, who was looking on with no very amicable 
feelings, he said 

" So, you English Bully — ^who can be so ready 
with your fists, I warrant me — ^you think I struck 
her, do you not P" 

^^I do; and what is more, I thinlr you a 
coward for your conduct. That 's plain English, 
is it not P'' 

"But I did not strike her. She broke the bow 
with her own hands, and then screamed to excite 
your pity. She is enough to tire the patience 
of the old man of Uz. And let me give you a 
word of advice, my fine fellow. Keep your hands 
off me in future, or your lease of life may be 
counted by seconds. Look." 

He drew from his pocket the butt end of a 
revolver, adding 

" I was bom, as you know, in the East, where 
a man's life is thought no more of than a cock- 
sparrow's — and I can't answer for myself when 
another man's hand is upon me in anger — so take 
care. The chances are that if I had not suddenly 
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recognized you just now, the bullet iriuck is 
still in my pocket would have been in your 

jacket instead/' 

At this remark the two glared npon each otber 
in silence for some seconds ; and then the features 
of the dark foreigner relaxed, and softened into 
amiability. 

"Tell me, Leyisne, at once," he said, "what 
has brought you here to-day. It is years since 
we parted, and our parting was strange and 
\mexpeoted. I have no doubt that you entirely 
misunderstood the motive of my conduct towards 
your Sister. But I can explain all to your 
satisfaction. Give me your hand once more. 
You and I are old acquaintances, and I have 
often longed to renew our friendship, and to 
deserve yours." 

He held out his hand, but the other refiised 
to take it. " Excuse me, Signor Xenosthes," he 
said, " but I cannot take in friendship the hand 
of a man for whom I have not at present a very 
cordial esteem." 

An angry flush once more overspread the 
features of the Greek. He replied, passionately 

" Then what the is your business here, 

SirP Have I courted the friendship of any of 
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your race P Have I bowed the knee before your 
Sister to be repulsed^ and then return like the 
dog to his vomit again P Why are you here I 
ask, and on what errand have you come to me P 
What has brought you to this infernal place P" 

"My finding you here, Sir, was a pure acci- 
dent. I have no errand to you whatever. I had 
no conception in what part of the world you were 
living, or what had become of you. I entered 
myself at Cambridge this morning, and was 
merely looking for country lodgings for a couple 
of months where I could read in peace during the 
rest of the vacation, and before lectures begin in 
October, Vhen I stumbled upon you here by a 
pure and most extraordinary accident.'' 

"Extraordinary indeed! But I don't believe 
in accidents. I hold the creed of my forefathers 
—or, I should rather say, that of the Mahometan 
in whose land I was bom — Predestination. 
AcddmU of this sort nwer occur. They are too 
improbable even for romance. No. You were 
predestined to find me here to-day, and fate 
guided your footsteps hither. You couldn't 
resist. And now listen to what I say. We used 
to be good Mends when you were a boy and I 
a pupil at Fano's, — ^used we notP I was kind 
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to you in those days, was I not ? Have you 
forgotten that kindness P " 

" No, indeed ; I never forget kindness. You 
were a prince of generosity to me, and I liked 
you. How could I help doing so P I have 
still many of the presents which you gave me, 
when a boy. But although I thanked you, 
and liked you personally, yet I would never 
have had them now in my possession but for 
my ignorance of what had become of you. If 
I have kept them all this time, it was not for 
myself, but to return to you if we should ever 
meet again.'' 

"Then you have been a proud sin5)leton — 
that's all. You knew nothing of the motives 
of my conduct. But never mind — you cannot 
kick against your fate. It was your fate which 
brought you blundering here to me to-day — 
and it will be your fate to be kept here, for I 
have need of you." , 

Mark laughed scomfiilly, and took up his hat 
to go — ^but the other planted his tall figure before 
the door. 

"Why so 'scornful, my dear friend P" he 
asked. 

" You know why— and you need not ask me," 
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" True ; but you and your Sister have both 
been mistaken in me. I can explain all; and 
there is no wish so dear to me in life now as 
to be restored to her esteem. And do not believe 
me fickle; for her image, I swear, has never 
once been absent from my thoughts. Will you 
go now, proud man ? Will you forget the love 
of the boy for his generous friend, and spurn 
me from you when I cringe to ask for the 
renewal of our friendship. Come Mark, your 
hand. The scene you have just witnessed with 
that girl was only a bit of Eastern impatience. 
Judge me not by empty words spoken in anger. 
I used not to be a bad fellow — believe me I 
am not one now. At any rate my heart has 
never changed towards you and yours. Will 
you shake hands? It is my wish to be friends 
with you again.'* 

Mark looked upon the striking features of 
his companion — lighted up as they now were 
by a generous impulse — and took his proffered 
hand. They had been warm friends some three 
years before ; and they were now friends again. 

"This is capital," said the Greek, returning 
the pressure. " I knew you were a good fellow, 
Mark, and I always liked you. This is capital. 
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You have come to me in time of need. I was 
just looking in hopelessness over the wide 
expanse of the fiiture, and lo, you appear. I 
accept the gift which the Fates have sent me. 
Tou shall be mine. I will take you to my heart 
of hearts, and it shall be no niggard whom you 
wiU serve. Tou know of old my means, my 
power, my generosity — and you shall taste of 
them again. Tou shall stay with me. I will 
have a couple of rooms fitted up for you until 

we leave this accursed place ; and then 

But never mind what then. You shall live 
with me — and sleep on down — ^and feast like a 
fighting cock — and it shan't cost you a sou. I 
myself will see that you are comfortable, and 
have every earthly want supplied. What say 
you, my boy ? I can act nobly, can I not ? 
Who so princely in his friendship as Xenosthes, 
the wealthy Jew ?" 

The strange and rapid alternations of passion 
which in the course of a few minutes had 
convulsed the untrained fiery nature of the 
speaker, were characteristic of his race and early 
education, and need excite no surprise. Sut 
even this excitability of the Hebrew blood had 
in him been exaggerated to the verge of insanity. 
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by the unrestrained indulgence of every sensual 
wish, coupled with unlimited means of gratifica- 
tion. He was an example of a thorough spoilt 
child, grown up to man's estate with feelings 
imder no sort of control, and with principles 
which admitted no law but that of expediency. 
Events will, however, develop in the course of 
this story the more prominent traits of a cha- 
racter which was a strange mixture of good 
and evil, and a warning of the importance of 
discipline in the moral no less than in the 
intellectual and physical parts of our nature. 

Levisne has been already described as a 
romantic and fearless youth, easily impression- 
able, and quite likely to be carried away by the 
picturesqueness of the kind of scene in which he 
now found himself. To the ardent solicitations 
of his singular friend, so suddenly redivivm, he 
replied frankly 

"Well, I don't mind; if you're quite in 

earnest. If we should fall out it will be easy 

enough for either of us to knock oflEl Your 

terms are tempting, I confess ; particularly to a 

poor d 1 like me. But you must remember 

that I shall require at least six or eight hours 

a day for my reading, without interruption ; and 

K 2 
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tliat in October my College Lectures will begin, 
and then I must knock off— howeyer cbarming 
you may make my quarters here. 

Xenosthes smiled pleasantly^ and added 

'' Agreed^ then. Come and choose your rooms 
at once^ and get that settled. Mrs. Brown shall 
make a list of all the furniture you want^ and 
it shall be out to-morrow. Presto, and the 
thing's done ! That's my style of settling about 
a job. And, I say, Mark — keep your eye on 
that girl while you are here, will youP She 
is getting both disagreeable and dangerous." 

"No, by Jove, I won't be a spy. If you 
ill-use that girl, I 'U be her firiend. I will, by 
Jingo." 

" You are a greenhorn. But no more of this 
now. Come and choose your rooms." 

They mounted a broad staircase to a landing 
tram which two passages diverged in opposite 
directions. The host pointed out one of them 
to his guest, and told him to choose any two 
of the empty rooms which opened into it, while 
he went for a few minutes on another errand. 
He added also, that he would send Mrs. Brown 
to help him to make out a list of what furniture 
he might require; and when that was done he 
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would be expecting him downstairs again in 
the drawing-room. 

Mark looked careftJly over the empty rooms 
for two adjacent ones which would suit him, and 
had nearly made his choice, and was expecting 
the arrival of Mrs. Brown, when the young 
Italian girl, Giovanna, joined him instead. She 
was now attired in a neat black dress, and wore 
a white cap, like a servant. She smiled as she 
acted inimitably the part of a housemaid ; and 
the oddity of the transformation made Mark 
smile also. He asked her to choose the rooms 
for him, which she did ; adding, as a recom- 
mendation to those which she selected, that he 
would not be so very lonely in them, as they 
were next to her own. 

"Pray are you and the Donna Bruna the 
same person?'' asked Mark. "Did the Signer 
send you to assist me — or am I indebted for 
your courtesy to your own free choice and 
kindness?" 

"Ask no questions in this house," she replied. 
" And now let us make out a list of the furniture, 
and you may say the Donna helped you, if you 
like. Name everything you will require. Don't 
be afraid, for the master is rich, and writes his 
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cheque — ^Ecco, and it 's all paid for. See, I have 
brought paper and pencil, and we will make out 
the list in that bow window, and use the sill for 
a writing desk." 

The job was amusing, and gave rise to some 
merriment between them, interspersed with wise 
reflections and suggestions. At length the list 
was completed, and then the young lady enquired 
the time. But Mark had not got his watch 
about him, it being one of those exquisite articles 
which, for some reason or other, are always out 
of repair. 

" But you wear a hair chain attached to some- 
thing in your waistcoat pocket," said Giovaona. 
''May I see it P I am an exquisite judge of 
jewellery." 

So saying, and without waiting for a reply, 
she boldly laid her hand upon the chain, and 
drew forth the locket of which the reader has 
heard before, and which then contained two 
Daguerreotype portraits, back to back; one of 
Miss Fano, and the other of Nelly. Giovanna 
looked intently at the former for an instant, 
and then handed back the trinket to its owner 
— ^her face, naturally pale, becoming, as she 
did so, still paler, and assuming- a peculiarly 
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disagreeable expression — a something of the 
dark, plotting, wicked look of a Lucrezia Borgia. 
Possibly she had seen, or knew Miss Fano, 
and was aware of the attachment which the 
Greek had formerly entertained for her. Be 
that as it may, there was something in the 
sight of that little portrait which roused evil 
feelings in the breast of the Italian girl ; and 
as she and Mark left the room together, he 
thought he had never seen a female face with 
so unamiable an expression. 

The reader will discover, as the story proceeds, 
that Mark had stumbled upon that old house, and 
renewed his intimacy with its owner, at a peculiar 
nick of time. When he rejoined his host in the 
drawing-room, that worthy descendant of the 
favoured race was standing before the fire, with 
clenched hands, angry featutes, and the victim 
again of some strong passion — ^which however he 
took pains to suppress. He had heard, during 
Mark's absence, that his dog Lupo — ^that canine 
monster of whom the public were warned to 
beware — was nowhere to be found on the 
premises. 

"Come, Levisne,'' he said, "let us go for an 
hour's stroll before dinner. I want to have a 
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long chat with you about old times ; and walls 
have ears." 

• So they went for a stroll together. They 
passed out through the hall door into the shrub- 
bery ; and thence through the principal entrance, 
into a country lane which was damp, shady, 
muddy and out of repair. The entrance to the 
premises from this lane was characteristic of 
the solitude and privacy of the place, and con- 
sisted of a pair of gates hung between high 
walls, like those of a convent, tipped with 
broken glass ; while upon them was painted the 
same caution as upon the small door at the 
back, viz., to beware of the dangerous dog who 
kept guard within. 

They strolled along the lane for some time in 
silence, and then turned off towards the river by 
a footpath across a grass field. When in the 
midst of this clear space Xenosthes opened the 
conversation. 

"Ton are not a very talkative fellow, Mark." 

" You seemed to be in a brown study yourself, 
and I didn't like to interrupt you." 

^' So I was, and enough to make me. There is 
mischief brewing in my old place, perhaps this 
very night. I have just been told that my dog 
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is missing ; which simply means that Gfiovanna 
has poisoned him. She has her intrigues; and 
whether they mean love or robbery, they are 
equally unpleasant to me. You must sleep in 
my dressing-room to-night, Mark, armed to the 
teeth. It's too bad of me to mix you up with 
my troubles, but I know how to reward my 
Mends, and have happily the power to do so. 
Tell me, how did you get in P We havn't heard 
that door bell ring for months. I was in the 
studio, expecting Gfiovanna every minute to 
come to me ; when the sound of that bell made 
me jump as if I had heard a yeU from the 
arch-fiend." 

Mark repUed that he passed through the yard 
without heeding the warning about the dog, or 
seeing him anywhere ; and then went straight 
to the door, and rang twice. 

''And suppose you had seen the dog, what 
then?" 

" I should have tackled him with my stick." 

'* Pooh ; your stick ! Why he would have 
killed and eaten you in two minutes, man. He 
was as strong and as fierce as a lioness. There 
was not his match in the whole country. I paid 
a fabulous price for him." 
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" Why keep such a brute P" 

" To have one faithful friend about me. But 
he has been poisoned, and my own turn may 
come next. I have been playing with edge 
tools, Mark, for my amusement ; and the fiin is 
now getting dangerous, and I must knock off. 
Heigho ! And so you rang at the front door, 
like a blockhead ; walking boldly in where angels 
fear to tread. Forgive me, my dear fellow, 
but you were a fool, and you had a narrow 
escape. And then, I understand that Giovanna 
let you in, in her studio costume, and began 
to practise her little arts upon you at once. 
It was enough to aggravate a fellow, wasn't 
it — ^before I knew who the wonderful Joseph 
might be P" 

" Why not get rid of her — ^put the old place 
to rights — ^and live like a Christian ? " 

" Put the place to rights, man P What do 
you mean P Why I 've taken more pains with 
the outside of that old place, to keep fools from 
meddling with it, than you have any conception 
of. I like it as it is. I wouldn't have it touched 
for the world. 

" Well, I grant you that sort of thing is 
picturesque, besides being economical and con- 
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venient ; but it is always worth considering, in 
one's practical attempts to be artistic, whether 
they can be carried out without a sacrifice of 
the wholesome. Is it healthy to let a place 
run to rack and ruin outside P Is your place 
healthy ? I put the question feelingly, since I 
am to live with you, because the autumn is the 
tryiQg season." 

" Well then ; judging by our own experience, 
I shoidd say yes. I keep fires constantly going, 
and have drained it well, and blocked up all 
the stinking conveniences, which I hate inside a 
house. I think it is healthy. But in the winter 
I'm always off to Borne. I couldn't stand 
an English winter. I leave Mrs. Brown, and 
Adolphe the French cook behind, to take care 
of the place ; and they don't show their faces 
outside, you may depend upon it." 

"WhyP" 

" Can't you guess, you great innocent P " 

" Well, you 're a rum fellow to keep such 
people about you — ^that's all I can say." 

" I have been driven into rumness, Mark. 

Ask your Sister some day, and she will tell you 

how ; and you may tell her in return where you 

unkennelled me, and what you have seen here. 

l2 
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It is her cmelty which has compelled me to it, 
and not my own wicked inclinations." 

" Oh, stuff! You can't surely have any cause 
of complaint against her. She always speaks 
of you with a kindness which seems quite irre- 
concileable wifli your strange conduct." 

^' It is three years since we met, and she 
was then but sixteen. Has her matured beauty 
borne out the high hopes which you know I 
formed of itP" 

^' You might think so, perhaps ; but hers is 
not exactly the style of beauty I like best. Give 
me a £resh, rosy-cheeked English girl, joyous 
and bright as a May morning,, and intelligible 
as the light of day. None of your black-eyed, 
pale-&ced, mysterious, passionate Italians for me 
-^who adore you one minute, and poison you 
the next. 

His companion's cheek paled at this remark, 
and they walked on in silence for some minutes. 
At last he said, 

^^Has Miss Fano any admirers? Is she yet 
engaged?" 

^' Ko : she pleads the memory of an old attach- 
ment, and has refused two good offers within the 
last year. But she has become a complete woman 
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of the world, and presides at her Uncle's conver- 
aazioni with the queenly grace of a Cleopatra. 
She and I are as opposite as two beings can well 
be in our tastes ; and yet we love each other, I 
believe. In fact the Fanos have been excessively 
kind to me, as you know, and I feel deeply 
grateful for it. I am speaking to you without 
reserve, for we have known each other of old, 
and we used to be good Mends." 

"And we will continue to be so, Mark. I 
know all your plans and prospects, and if money 
can help you my purse is yours. But now you 
must help me. I^o money can repay you for the 
inestimable service which you can render me just 
now, if you will. May I count on you? WiU 
you help the man who was once engaged to 
your Sister, and who loves her still P " 

"For all honourable service I will be your 
Mend. I can't promise more." 

They shook each other by the hand a second 
time, in token of renewed friendship, and conti- 
nued to stroll on, talking of indifferent matters, 
until they came to a spot called " Byron's Pool ;" 
the only place, so the saying is, which the great 
poet coidd find near Cambridge deep enough to 
wash himself in. This spot is a frequent resort 
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of bathers fixmi the University, and report says 
that very few divers have yet succeeded in 
reaching the bottom and bringing up a stone. 
This popular myth Xenosthes repeated to his 
friend; adding 

"I have heard of your fine swimming, 
Levisne. What say youP Will you bundle in 
now, and take the shine out of some of the 
braggarts hereP I've brought a towel with 
me on purpose for you." 

"Won't I justP There is nothing I should 
enjoy so much just now as a dip, for it's the 
second day since I had one." 

So saying, Mark undressed, plimged in, and 
brought up a stone in triumph. After which 
he played a few antics at the surface, such as 
swimming with his feet above water, &c., and 
then came out. Whilst he was dressing, his 
companion said 

"I would give a hundred thousand pounds, 
Levisne, to be able to do that; and another 
hundred thousand to exchange spines with you 
— ^if you would be fool enough to barter for gold 
a straight back for a crooked one." 

" Nonsense. There 's nothing the matter with 
your spine, is there P " 
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The tall Greek took his companion's hand and 
made him pass it between his shoidders, which 
merely looked somewhat round and ungainly. 
As Mark did so he perceived that the loose tunic 
which his Mend wore was cleverly padded on 
one side so as to correspond with a natural 
deformity on the other. 

" Now you know all, Mark. Tour Sister made 
that accursed discovery accidentally, and fainted. 
I bolted from the room ; and have never seen her, 
or heard from her since. Can you now make 
allowances for a passionate sensitive man whom 
disappointment has compelled into the life which 
I have since led ? But what you have told me 
has rekindled a faint hope. Will you be my 
friend, Mark, and plead for me ? " 

"Candidly, I hardly know what to reply. 
My Sister has seen the bright side of your 
character, and has seen enough in it to dazzle 
her fancy, and captivate her heart. But — ^but — 
you know what I would say. There is another 
side, my friend, which it takes no deep art for 
a male observer to read ; and which, if you 
would preserve that love which is founded on 
respect, you will require to hide and keep down. 
Promise me to make this effort ; and in return, 
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as far as I can in honour aid your suit^ I will. 
I don't aspire to sermonize just yet, but possibly 
my Sister's happiness may be involved in the 
promise which I now conditionally make." 

At this assurance of aid, although involving 
a condition, Xenosthes again took his Mend's 
hand and pressed it warmly. 

On their walk home Mark imfolded to his 
friend his Cambridge plans and future pros- 
pects ; and that dark Oriental, with his piercing 
eyes and high, pale brow, smiled, as he listened, 
for he had already arranged, in his own mind, 
another plan for Mark, which he did not doubt 
of being able to recommend to his notice in a 
way to ensure its acceptance. 

On arriving at the house they found the cloth 
laid, and dinner ready. 

"Tou must come up to my room," said the 
host, " to make your toilette ; but I caution 
you against repeating such a visit without me. 
Anyone passing through that door, without my 
knowledge, would simply be blown to fragments. 
Don't forget, my good fellow; for I shouldn't 
like to have to pick up the remains of what once 
was you, and enclose them to your Sister, with 
an apology for the accident." 
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" What a queer fish you are. Why all this 
mystery and suspicion P" 

"You will know some day. Don't ask me 
now. I am compelled to it. But it will soon 
be over. There can't be many more days of 
it. I am sighing for a change, and sick of 
all this bedevilment. My room contains some 
curiosities; and as these may be temptiag to 
fools, I have arranged that no one can enter 
it without my knowledge, and leave it with a 
whole skin." 

Very little more was said on either side ; and 
after making a hasty toilette, they went down 
together to dinner. 



]k2 
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CHAPTER 14. 



FREAKS OF A MILLIONAIRE. 

The dinner was served in an old hall adjoining 
the kitchen ; a space near the fire being par- 
titioned off by a screen for greater privacy and 
comfort, and the table placed within it. The 
room was large and lofty; and the ceiling not 
plastered, but planked, and sustained by carved 
oak trusses, the whole black with the smoke of 
two or three centuries. Many a fine game at 
blind -man's buff had been played in that old 
hall, and many a roaring feast given in it in 
the olden time ; and oft had its hollow roof 
and pannelled walls resounded with peals of 
merriment, while the stout joists creaked beneath 
the feet of the dancers. But things were 
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changed now. Three times within a dozen years 
had virulent typhus broken ont in that house, 
struck down the youthM scions of as many 
successive families of occupants, and spread to 
the neighbouring village, where it decimated 
the population. A &tal spell seemed to hang 
over the place, and it had remained for seven 
years untenanted before it was purchased by the 
present occupant. He found it a wilderness, 
and left it so, externally ; but the imperfect 
drainage, which had been the simple cause 
of the former misfortunes, he remedied ; and 
restored the inside to a degree of comfort and 
luxury which it had never known before. But 
his predecessors were bluff, hard-drinking English 
yeomen, while he was a stately voluptuary of a 
different race ; and no longer were heard through 
that old hall, and along those corridors, the 
merry peals of youthM laughter, or the manly 
bass of the jolly reveller. A something called 
Art, and a black art too, had stepped in, and 
there was no room there now for vulgar nature. 
All was silent as the grave, save an occasional 
strain of heavenly music, evoked by a skilM 
hand from the vibrating strings of a violin or 
pianoforte. 
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The diimer was served, and the host and his 
guest were seated before it, at a hexagonal table 
just large enough for two persons fM-d-rM, with 
the main dishes between them, and the minor 
ones conveniently placed in the angles at the 
sides. The dinner service was of peculiar design, 
and ornamented by bumt-in photographs, mostly 
studies of dead game, fruit, and flowers. It 
had been made to order at the Potteries. The 
decanters, glasses, and jugs were also of peculiar 
pattern, and made to order. The dinner itself 
was plain but admirably cooked, and served 
upon hot water plates. It consisted of soup, 
herrings, a roast leg of mutton stuffed with 
sage and onions, and a cream cheese. The 
beverages were simply water, Seltzer water, and 
claret, with ice if you chose. The dessert 
consisted of a plate of gooseberries, black with 
ripeness, and another of biscuits. Giovamia 
stood behind Xenosthes' chair ; and a thick- 
necked, square-headed, flat-faced, and red-haired 
man, named John, behjnd Mark's, and waited 
on them. A respectable looking dame, wife 
of the said John, brought in the dishes. The 
meal was served with ceremony and decormn ; 
and the host enacted the part of an Oriental 
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grandee, whose nod was law to his trembling 
dependants. Giovanna, in particular, in her 
menial dress, was obsequious in her attentions 
to him, and seemed to anticipate his every wish. 

The conversation during dinner was general 
and guarded ; and never, Mark thought, had 
his host shown to greater advantage than on 
that occasion, enacting the Pacha at his own 
board ; surrounded by the appointments of a 
man of wealth ; with the dignified gravity of 
an Oriental, and the thorough look of one; 
and an air of classical taste and refinement 
thrown over all. His English accent and idiom 
were, however, so good as to leave no doubt of 
the fact that he had resided many years in 
England. 

" I have put before you to-day but a sorry 
spread, Mark — ^the jEare of a recluse who, with 
abstemious philosophy, aspires to study the 
wholesomes, in the fond hope of being able to 
wage successftd war with indigestion, and a 
tendency to corpulency. I have no champagne, 
brandied wines, or bottled ale to offer you — ^nor 
rich stews, nor pastry, nor hot-house delicacies. 
But you know you took me by surprise. To- 
morrow we will put all that to rights,— or rather 
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you shall. As long as you stay here — and may 
you never cease to do so— my house and all that 
it contains — ^my purse — ^my French cook — my 
bluff valet (mind you don't get squabblmg with 
him, for he 's an ugly customer) — ^my everything, 
in fact, are no longer mine but yours. Tou are 
the master now, and I the slave. Such at least 
is the complimentary language of my country 
to an honoured guest ; and the plain English 
of it is, that if you want port, sherry, or beer 
to-morrow, you must tell Adolphe to order it ; or 
if you want pastry, plums, or any other abomi- 
nations, teU him, and you shall have them. But 
I see you 're not listening to me ; you 're looking 
at the pictures with which I have presumed to 
adorn these dingy old walls. Giovanna, leave 
us ; and John, do you go with the cart, at once, 
and fetch this gentleman's luggage from the 
Inn, and pay his bill. Now don't, Mark, be 
pulling out your purse. I hate the sight of 

coins. Put it away, or by " 

Mark had the good sense to do as he was 
bid — and replied that he had certainly been 
comparing the pictures with a young lady he 
had met lately. "I think I know both the 
artist and the model, do I not P " he replied. 
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" Yes ; but I shouldn't have painted guch 
subjects as those from any other model. That 
girl has a singular taste for the horrible ; and 
her mind, although it speaks eloquently through 
her face, belies the rest of her organization, for 
she has no conception of grace or sentim^it. 
Her sympathies are all for the animal, the 
material, the melo-dramatic, and the horrible. 
She has no power of expressing grace, purity, 
or goodness ; and therefore I have had to make 
the best I could of her. As a mere study of an 
animal she waSy however, perfection; but she is 
now falling off — or I should rather say taking 
on, and getting fat and flabby. A couple of 
years hence she will be positively plain. I have 
lost all interest in her, and she knows it." 

The paintings were three in number, and 
certainly remarkable ; and, for a wonder, finished. 
Two of them were uprights, about ten feet by 
five ; the other one horizontal, and the same size. 
The two uprights were pairs, and the subjects so 
singularly chosen, and similarly treated, that 
one picture looked like the topsy-turvy of the 
other. That with the figure ia the natural 
position was an Andromeda chained to the rock. 
The arms were stretched together above the 
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head^ and the attachment to the rock was by a 
chain passed round the wrists. The dragon's 
head was in one comer, approaching the figure 
of his victim ; and her face was turned away 
in an agony of terror. The companion picture 
was called the " Pearl Diver." It represented a 
young female in the act of diving through a clear 
green sea, with her body outstretched like that 
of the Andromeda, but in an inverted position, 
and her hand just about to clutch an oyster shell 
on the bottom, when her attention is suddenly 
directed to the head of a monstrous shark, about 
to devour her. In this picture the face was 
turned away from the monster with the same 
agonized look of terror as in the other one of 
Andromeda and the Dragon. The third was 
called " Catching at a Straw," and it repre- 
sented the same girl as a bather, drowning, and 
struggling on her back at the surface of the 
water, with one hand catching at a straw which 
was hanging over her from the branch of a tree 
above. In that picture also there was the same 
agony of terror depicted in the countenance as in 
the other two. They were painful subjects, and 
so admirably treated that it was distressing to be 
long in the same room with them. 
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" Come, we'll go now into the drawing-room/' 
said the host. "If you're fond of pictures I 
have got portfolios of water-colour drawings, 
prints/ and photographs enough to amuse you 
for a twelvemonth. I spend a mint of money 
in those things, and I believe they are a capital 
investment — perhaps the best of any — and 
people don't cut your throat for them. Catch 
me parading a lot of plate ; or wearing jewels 
and finery. I never pity people who do, and 
who get knocked on the head for their vanity. 
If I were on a jury in such a case, my verdict 
would always be * served him right.' " 

They adjourned to the drawing-room, and 
Xenosthes laid upon the table a portfolio fitted 
with a lock, the key of which he gave to Mark, 
saying 

" Look over these things first ; they are photo- 
graphs, and our doiug ; that is to say, Giovanna's 
and mine. They will amuse you whilst I take 
a turn round the garden with a cigarette. You 
don't smoke, I know." 

" My brains and stomach happily do not 

require either a stimidant or a sedative," said 

Mark. " I obey my animal instincts, and avoid 

both alcohol and tobacco." 

n2 
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Xenosthes left the room, and Mark was soon 
deep in the contents of the portfoKo. The 
photogmphs were all large mounted prints, upon 
plain paper, from negatives of the Italian girl, 
in various classic and studied attitudes, graceful 
notwithstanding her master's assertion about 
her mental inaptitude for presenting such 
studies. The photography was excellent — the 
negatives were soft and harmonious — and the 
prints, although upon plain paper, exhibited 
that juicy flreshness and vigour without a 
glaze, which is thought so difficult an achieve- 
ment ia silver -printing. But Mark was most 
struck by the absence of that hardness of 
line which in many photographs is so de- 
structive of artistic beauty ; as well as by 
the skill and. daring originality which had 
been displayed in the lighting of the figure. 
In fact the prints pleased him immensely, 
and he was glad to find his host so clever 
a photographer; and he resolved to get all 
he could out of him in the way of hints as 
to processes and appliances. The odd-looking 
glazed roof which he had seen amongst the 
new out-buildings, on passing through the yard, 
was now accounted for. 
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He had been for some minutes deep in the 
study of these pictures, without observing that 
the model herself was standing patiently by his 
side, and offering him a cup of coffee on a 
porcelain tray. She waited some time, watching 
him with curiosity and perfect self-possession, 
until at last she thought it right to call his 
attention from her photographs to herself, by 
asking, with a smile, whether the Signer would 
be pleased to take a cup of coffee ? 

He started at the sudden apparition, and 
with correct instinct closed the portfolio, and 
left the table. 

"Yes, Signorina, if you please," he said, at 
last, " be kind enough to put down the cup." 

"I am not a signorina now, only a povera 
cameriera. Will you please help yourself to 
milk and sugar." 

He did so; and as she left him, she looked 
into his face with a moumM expression, 
which seemed to say, " I have no friends 
now ; will you take my part P " But the 
entreaty was thrown away upon him — for he 
began to despise her. 

As she was going out, her master met her 
at the door. He looked savagely at her, and 
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passed on. In that glance she read her fate 
•"""disniissal I 

Xenosthes had just come from his bed-room, 
where he had learnt, by a whisper from his 
faithfld Adolphe, that the dog had been found 
dead, and buried ; poisoned, in fact, by an enor- 
mous dose of cyanide of potassium. Giovanna 
was supposed to be the culprit. Noiselessly the 
Signer glided into the room ; and passing 
unobserved behind Mark, who was now engaged 
once more with the contents of the portfolio, 
flung himself into an easy chair before the fire 
^and with his chin resting upon both hands, 
and his eyes staring at the hot coals, gave 
himself up to such thoughts as the news ho 
had just heard suggested. 

In a few minutes Giovanna returned with 
coffee for her master. 

''Drink it yourself, avvehnatara,** he said. 
" Drain that cup to the dregs this m^ute before 
my eyes, or by " 

'' Vohntierit Signer,'' and she drank off its 
contents, adding, ''I know your thoughts, but 
you wrong me — you do indeed. I am still 
your obedient slave, and have no wish to 
change my master. Treat me kindly, and I 
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will be faitliful to you. It is a woman's 
weakness to be so." 

"No sentiment, false Italian, if you please. 
From you it is sickening. Go ; and know 
that I will not trust you. You are found out, 
Gfiovanna; and I mean to be revenged. What 
is a thing like you to my poor faithM Lupo, 
now rotting in the shrubbery? Begone! The 
sight of you sickens me; and know that I 
neither fear your malice, nor believe in your 
professions. Away with you, meretrice! Tour 
doom is fixed. We part to-morrow." 

She left the room ; but in doing so paused 
an instant at the door to turn upon her master 
a deprecating glance. It is well, however, that 
he did not see the truer passions depicted on 
her face as she passed through the hall and 
corridor to the kitchen. 

Mark did not hear a word of the above 
conversation — not because it was conducted in 
too low a whisper, but because he would not 
hear it ; for his sense of honour told him it was 
not intended that he should. 

When Gfiovanna had gone, Xenosthes shook 
off his bad temper with an effort, and joined 
his guest at the table. 
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"Tou see I am a bit of a photographer/* 
he said ; " in fact, rather a dab at it — ^for one 
may be excused for glorying in one's proficiency 
in, a mechanical art. I have heard of your 
doingSj, Mark, in the same line, at yoxur 
Grandfather's; but stiU I think I could give 
you a wrinkle or two. Have you any idea 
how those negatives were taken ?" 

"By Collodion, I suppose. Bromo-iodized, — 
iron development, — ^and after-intensifying." 

"Not e3tactly. Most of them were taken 
on rapid dry plates ; and the rest were 
developed by pyro and formic acid, and no 
after-intensifying.'' 

"But the exposure was long, was it not?" 

" No ; as short as by the process you name. 
The dry plates have an immense advantage, 
because you can be as long as you like in 
posing and arranging the model and the light. 
But I will show you all about it some day. 
We use the alkaline developer for dry plates. 
It is a grand dodge." 

"Is Qiovanna a photographer?" 

"Yes. She is a capital manipulator, and 
does everything so quietly, and without ftiss 
and mess. It's a comfort to me to think that 
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she can now always earn an honest living as 
a first-rate assistant to a professional." 

"But you will miss her, won't you, if 
she goesP Do you really intend to send her 
awayP" 

"By Jove, are you interested in her, Mark? 
Well then she shan't go. That's a capital 
idea. Take her off my hands, and do what 
you like with her. It will save me a deal of 
trouble." 

Mark reddened, and changed the subject. 

" I saw a glass roof in the yard ; is that the 
roof of your studio ?" 

" Yes : and that entire new range of buildings 
is devoted to photographic purposes. We'll 
have a day at it before long, if you like. I 
want something to cheer me up for the loss 
of my poor Lupo. Do you happen to have 
any photographs about you — any of your own 
doing?" 

Mark produced the card portraits he had had 
taken at Cambridge in the morning. 

" These are very fair, are they not ? " said his 
friend. " I can't think how the deuce fellows can 
do them for the money. Have you any others 
about you?" 
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Mark coloured sKghtly, and produced the 
locket. His friend looked first at Nell/s 
portrait. 

" A joxmg prot^gSe of yours, Mark P '* 

" I am afraid so.'* 

"Then Qiovanna must go, that's quite cer- 
tain. But what have we got here on the other 
side? Ah! how well I know that bust; and 
this chain is her raven hair too. Oh, my dear 
friend, spare me this. On my knees I ask you 
this little favour. I, who have so often con- 
ferred favours on others, but so seldom begged 
them in return. I, the wealthy Jew, beg of a 
Christian brother this little present May I 
have it?'' 

"But I can't spare them both." 

" No ; of course you can't. I 'U find another 
frame for your fair English beauty. But for me 
the dark Italian — the glorious, the intellectual, 
the queenly GKulia Fano." 

So saying he left the room, bearing off his 
treasure in exultation. In a few minutes he 
returned, with a new case, enclosing Nelly's 
portrait only. 

" I can't find any cases to fit the plate, except 
this horrid Brummagem one. However, I have 
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tried to make amends for tlxe vulgarity of the 
outside by a little addition to the lining, in the 
shape of a present to the lady on her wedding 
morning. She will find it jammed in behind her 
portrait; but she musn't look at it before that 
day comes. Mind, it's a promise. I hold you 



Mark was about to thank him for his delicate 
mode of exchanging presents, knowing from old 
experience his princely generosity on occasions, 
when he stopped him with 

^^It's a mere trifle, Mark, because with you 
I shall have a much weightier matter to discuss 
presently. It is on myhnind now, and will bore 
me till I get rid of it ; and then I 'm such a 
fickle fellow, that who knows what humour I 
may be in to-morrow. What say you? Shall 
we talk it over at oncef 

"With aU my heart.'' 

"Well then, suppose we draw up to the 
fire, and broach a bottle of Madeira, and have 
[ it out." 

So saying, he drew a small table to the fire, 

put a silver lamp upon it, puHed the screen dose 

round so as to make them snug, and whispered 

through an ivory mouthpiece for Addphe. 

o2 
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That worthy appeared in due course. He was 
no other than the French cook; but now that 
the business of the day was over he had dressed 
himself in a manner befitting his rank^ which 
was real and not imaginary ; and he approached 
his master with the ease and courtesy of a gen- 
tleman of the old regime. He was a thin, wiry, 
grey-haired, grey-eyed, clever, wicked -looking 
little old man ; but with a step firm and elastic 
as a youth's. He had been accounted in his day 
one of the best swordsmen in France; and a 
part of his present duty was to train his master 
in the noble art of fence. Adolphe was, in fact, 
a French Marquis, of infamous character, and 
under a cloud. He approached Xenosthes, and 
enquired, in a somewhat haughty tone, why he 
had been sent for at that hour. 

The latter smiled, and handed him a key. 

"A bottle of the Madeira, Marquis, and a 
couple of glasses. I can't ask you to join us, 
for this is to be strictly a tSte-d-tite. I would 
not have disturbed you just now, but I don't 
want to see that girl again to-night. I might 
strangle her. Who knows P** 

Adolphe presently brought the wine, and 
bowed himself out. The Signer locked the 
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door after him; and then seated himself with 
Mark at the table. 

"Pledge me first, Levisne/' he said, "in a 
glass of this nectar ; and then to business.'' 

He filled the glasses; and after touching the 
brim of his own against that of his companion, 
sipped a drop or two of the contents, and put 
it down; while Mark drained his glass to 
the bottom. He then opened the conversation 
thus, — 

"If I understand you right, your plan is this : 
Three years at Cambridge — a high honour — ^and 
your five hundred pounds spent. Then pupils — 
or a curacy at £100 a year — or both — ^waiting 
in the meantime for a Fellowship, and then for a 
College Living. That is to say, hard work, bad 
pay, much anxious waiting ; but an honour, and 
a gentlemanly profession if all goes well. Am 
I right?" 

" I am a£raid that is it ; but what better can 
I do?" 

" I will tell you. Follow the example of the 
Israelitish race ; and try to fix a present money 
value on your capabilities. Consider what your 
prospects are worth, when viewed in that light ; 
and then tell me what you would take for them 
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—money down. Everything in this world has a 
money value — ^I mean a certain sum of money 
which a man would take in exchange for it. 
Don't stop me now — for what I say is true — 
I have proved it a thousand times. Everything 
in this world has a money value^ and can be 
exchanged for money. What then are your 
prospects worth P I mean, what would you take 
to give them up, and serve bcb, instead of going 
to Cambridge?" 

" Nothing you could ojffer me, Xenosthes, " 
was the reply ; " and this at once proves your 
theory to be wrong. I would not live to serve 
another all my days, for any sum of money 
that he could offer me. I love my independence 
of action fSar too well ; and the love of it grows 
upon me daily." 

" Then you woidd not enter the Army. You 
would not be a clerk in the Bank. You would 
rather be a travelling tinker ; and you would 
glory in your freedom, as you toiled with your 
rattletraps across the moorP" 

" I would, positively. Such is my peculiar 
idiosyncrasy. If you were to offer me your 
whole fortune, Xenosthes, I would not pledge 
myself to serve you for life." 
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" But suppose I were to oflfer you only a 
moderate competency for life, on the condition 
of your serving me for the next three years. 
What then P Think this over. Fill your glass 
again ; and answer me candidly — ^for it is no 
idle question that I am putting to you.*' 

Mark looked strangely and inquisitively at his 
companion, as he drank off a second glass of the 
nectar before him ; but he did not at once reply. 

" Now listen to me/' continued his host ; " for 
I am willing to be the best of firiends to you — 
but I must have the quid pro quo. You have 
told me your plans, and you ask me what better 
can you do P I will tell you of something much 
better that you can do. Here it is. In the 
first place accept this cheque from me — ^and be 
careftd you don't lose it, for you're an absent 
fellow. In the next place, pledge me your word, 
in return, to serve me truly and faithftdly for 
the next three years, in certain matters which 
I shaU require of you. And lastly, go off to- 
morrow to London, and present the cheque 
for payment, together with this letter, at my 
bankers — who will then invest the money for 
you in the funds, and receive your interest 
regularly by a power of attorney which you 
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will gbre them. In a word^ Mark Leviane, I 
offer you independence for life, and sufficient to 
marry tliat fair girl upon by-and-bye, if you 
will sell your services to me for the next three 
years, and give up your Cambridge plans so 
far as they may interfere with your doing my 
bidding." 

This strange proposition completely stultified 
the youth to whom it was addressed. He stared 
at the cheque^ signed with his friend's name, and 
read as follows : — 

"London, July 26, 185—. 
«To Messrs. * * * 

" Please pay to Mark Levisne, Esq., 
or Order, Ten Thousand Poimds. 

" £10,000." 

"Ten thousand poimds, XenosthesP" he 
ejaculated. "Are you joking? What on earth 
do you mean?" 

"I am not joking," was the reply, "but in 
serious earnest. To you, Mark, that may seem 
a large sum; but to me it is a trifle— a mere 
crumb on the table of Dives. I have been 
saving money most disgustingly of late, instead 
of enjoying it, as one is bound to do, while 
life and faculties last; and double that sum is 
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now lying at my bankers ready for re-investment. 
To m^ it is a trifle, but to you independence. 
Take it without scruple. I can afford to spare 
you that mite out of a Princely fortune. But I 
must have the quid pro quo, as I said before. 
It is not exactly a present, for your Sister's 
sake, and for Auld Lang Syne. There are ttvo 
sides to the bargain.^' 

"And what may your conditions be ? I grant 
you the offer is tempting.*' 

"To be mine for the next three years. A 
companion in my hobbies — ^the promoter of my 
suit with your Sister — ^and my instructor in 
certain branches of knowledge in which I am 
now ill-informed. What say you ? Yes, or No ?" 

"May I think it over, and answer you to- 
morrow? Remember, you ask me to sacrifice 
my degree — ^my dream of the last six years.*' 

" No ; you must decide at once. I can't 
answer for myself to-morrow. That cheque 
must either be transferred to your pocket now, 
and your pledge given to fulfil the condition 
attached to the transfer, — or into the fire it goes, 
and who can say whether I shall ever repeat 
the offer." 

" Have you got a heart, you strange man P" 
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'^ Yes ; I am all heart. There is not a heartier 
feUow." 

Then you'll let me have a month's leave of 
absence every year? — ^for I have a heart too." 

''Diavoh! But I see how it is. If I don't 
you 'U be always moping. Well then> take the 
three next months of June." 

" One word more. Don't be angry. It must 
be all honourable service. I won't do any 
dirty work, — anything that would disgrace a 
gentleman." 

^^Bah I I can buy common tools cheap enough, 
and in any quantity. I don't bid high for you 
in order to blunt your edge by making you do 
their work. You shall be treated as my equal — 
aye and as more than my equal — for you have 
noble qualities, Mark, which I can appreciate 
though I shall never possess them, myself. And 
now your hand. I ask of you no written 
promise, signed and sealed; but I leave it aU 
to your honour." 

Mark took the cheque, and offered his hand 
to his companion as the pledge of their compact. 
Money I Omnipotent Money I How truly has 
it been said that every man has his price ! 

<< Done. And now let us go to bed," said his 
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host, " for I am an early bird, and don't like 
late hours ! '' 

" But you hav' n't finished your wine," Mark 
observed. 

" Wine ! No, you goose. What wine do you 
take it for?" 

" I can't imagine ; but it had a peculiar 
flavour, now I think of it— something excessively 
nice." 

" Be careful what you eat and drink just now 
in this house ; and watch the eye of the person 
who offers it to you. But we will get out of it 
soon, and breathe a purer air amongst honester 
folk. That stuff you have been drinking is a 
famous ELIXIR. It restores the wasted energies, 
and preserves perpetual youth. It is made from 
the formula of a most learned physician of my 
own race." 

" It's getting into my head already. What 
fool's trick have you been playing upon me, 
Xenosthes ? I am not one to be trifled with, I 
am not, by ." 

" Are you getting in a funk, man — or beconung 

pot valiant ? Now don't look so savagely at me. 

If you want a fight, there's John, who was a 

member of the P. R., wiU accommodate you in a 

p2 
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trice — or if you prefer the rapier to fisticufSs, 
the old Marquis will polish you off as easy 
as I would cut up a capon. You great ass — 
what 's the matter with you P" 

'< This infernal elixir ! What the did you 

give it me for P I shall be asleep on the floor 
in another minute. You've poisoned me, you 
scoimdrel.'' 

"Hush, man. Come to bed. Take my arm. 
What should I poison you for, you fool P I take 
a glass of that stuff myself every night at this 
time. You '11 sleep like a top after it, and be as 
fresh as a fluke in the morning. I hav' n't taken 
my usual dose to-night, because I want to keep 
awake, to see what's brewing. It is only a 
love intrigue after all, so we sha' n't want your 
services." 

" What is the stuff then, a tonic P" 

" A tonic. No I Tonics and stimulants are 
poisons if you like. Sleefp is what the busy brain 
wants, not tonics; and my elixir brings sweet 
sleep. Come ; you must lie in my dressing-room 
for a few nights ; and then I 'U put you up at 
the Clarendon ; and afterwards you shall have a 
berth in my yacht. I 've stopped the furnishing 
of your rooms here, because I mean to leave this 
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place very soon. If you want to write letters 
I've told them to clear a place for you in the 
lumber room ; and at night you shall sleep next 
to me. Come/' 

They left the room together arm in arm, and 
Mark was guided up stairs by his host^ past the 
loaded carbine, into a dressing-room, in which, 
upon a luxurious couch, he was to pass the night. 

He threw off his clothes, lay down, and in two 
minutes was fast asleep. 



Xenosthes returned to his own chamber — 
wrapped a cloak roimd his shoulders — and 
sat down in an easy chair drawn up near the 
mouthpiece, a pipe in the wall, through which his 
faithftd Adolphe was wont to communicate with 
him. He had scarcely stowed himself away in 
the chair, before a well-known whisper attracted 
his attention. Adolphe requested his master's 
presence outside immediately. He therefore 
took from its case a loaded rifle, and joined his 
faithftd attendant. 
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